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The Unknown Philosopher 


Philosophy for the Millions 


Norman W. DeWitt 


if HE FASCINATION of ancient Greek 


civilization is increased when we recognize 
it as presenting the spectacle of an intelligent 
race in the process of emerging from the Stone 


| Age. The Stone Age man was no less intelli- 


gent than his posterity and whether by the 


| spoken word or the dexterous hand he was ca- 


pable of producing art, but the logic of his 
thought was confined within the limits marked 
by myth and magic, oracle and miracle. To 
open a breach in this mesh of habits and to 
assert for the first time the birthright of man as 


» arational being is what is here meant by emerg- 
>+ ing from the Stone Age. On the material level 
| the change is inaugurated by the metallurgist; 


on the intellectual level it is begun by the man 








QThis article outlines a new interpretation of Epi- 


| cureanism. Documentation will be offered elsewhere. In 
) the meantime the author will gladly furnish references if 
» fequested: 108 Bernard Avenue, Toronto 5, Ontario, 
_ Canada. 


Norman W. DeWitt is Professor Emeritus of Latin 
in Victoria College, University of Toronto. For a num- 
ber of years his researches have been devoted to Epi- 
_ Curus. The need for a re-interpretation of the work and 
* influence of this truly unknown philosopher can hardly 
be over-estimated, for he belongs to that other classical 
tradition which was overshadowed by Platonism and 
Stoicism. Unobserved by humanists, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries there was a renaissance of 
science which took men back to Hippocrates and Demo- 
critus—and upon this renaissance the modern world 


> was built. 








who for the first time launches an hypothesis to 
explain the physical world and its workings. 
Science marches on from hypothesis to hy- 
pothesis. 

THE FIRST FUMBLING attempts to reason 
from manifest effects to hidden causes and to 
present a picture of the inner nature of things 
were made on the margin of the Greek world; 
it is around the rim of a vessel that the blink- 
ing beads of ferment are first seen to rise. 
On that restless Greek frontier was born a 
succession of pioneers of thought. Of their 
reasoned guesses the majority now seem 
absurd, but within two centuries their ten- 
tative efforts had arrived at an atomic theory 
of the constitution of matter. This was far 
from being absurd; it was the borderland of 
chemistry. 

The greatest name in this succession of 
first researchers was that of Democritus, who 
became known as the laughing philosopher. 
In his ethical teaching great store was set by 
cheerfulness. 

Democritus was still living when the new 
scientific movement suffered a violent re- 
verse. It was in Athens, a center of con- 
servatism, that the opposition arose and it 
was brilliantly headed. The leader was no 
other than Socrates, who despaired of the 
possibility of scientific knowledge. Even 
Aristotle, who pioneered in some branches of 
science, rejected the atomic theory. Between 
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these two great names came that of Plato, 
who believed the ultimate realities to be not 
atoms but triangles, cubes, spheres and the 
like. By a kind of analogy he extended this 
doctrine to the realm of abstract thought. If, 
for example, perfect spheres exist, why should 
not perfect justice exist also? Convinced that 
such perfect justice did exist, he sought in his 
own way to find it. The ten books of his 
Republic record only part of his searchings of 
the mind. At the core of all this thinking lies 
the doctrine that the eternal, unchangeable 
things are forms, shapes, models, patterns, or, 


what means the same thing in Greek, “ideas.” 


All visible things are but changing copies of 
unchanging forms. 


The Epicurean Revival 


Arter the great triumvirate of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle had passed away the 
scientific tradition was revived with timely 
amendments by Epicurus. In his time it was 


cording to the circumstances of their com- 
bination. This was the first definite recog- 
nition of what we now know as chemical 
change. 


The Stoic Reaction 


Epicurus was still a young man when 
Athenian conservatism bred a second reaction 
to the new science. This was headed by Zeno, 
the founder of Stoicism. His followers wel- 
comed a regression more extreme than that 
of Aristotle in respect to the prime elements. 
For the source of their physical theories they 
went back to Heracleitus, who believed that 
the sole element was fire. This was not a re- 
turn to the Stone Age but it was a longish 
way in that direction. 

This Heracleitus had been a doleful and 
eccentric individual and became known, in 
contrast to the cheerful Democritus, as the 
weeping philosopher. His gloom was per- 
petuated in Stoicism, a cheerless creed, of 








the prevalent teaching that the qualities of | which the founder is described as “the sour 
4 compound bodies must be explained by the and scowling Zeno.” Epicurus, on the con- ; 
| qualities of the ingredients. If the compound trary, urged his disciples “to wear a smile ( 
| body was cold, then it must contain the cold while they practised their philosophy.” a. 4 
element air, if moist, water, if dry, earth, and Running parallel to these contrasting at- | ¢ 
if hot, fire. Even Aristotle sanctioned this be- titudes toward life and physical theories | 4d 
lief in the four elements. Epicurus, on the was an equally unbroken social divergence. | ¢ 
contrary, maintained that colorless atoms Platonism as a creed was always aristocratic n 
i could produce a compound of any color ac- and in favor in royal courts. “I prefer to ; 8 
y Pg. 
cl 
4 OUR FRONTISPIECE ow 
At the beginning of the Appian Way, close to the Forum and the Colosseum—an the x 
F heart of Rome—the Triumphal Arch of Constantine stands as a reminder that the Em- if 
peror Constantine, who made the Roman Empire Christian and thus paved the way for O 
the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, was also deeply rooted in the age-old Roman fo 
past. Studying the Arch, archaeologists have discovered that most of its sculptural orna- pl 
ment is borrowed from older monuments, so that the Arch itself is a true symbol of Con- my 

stantine. | 
Constantine went on to found a new capital in the East, where he made over the thousand- fo 
/ year-old Greek city of Byzantium into a new Roman capital, renaming it “Constantinople” th 
(or, in modern Turkish, Istanbul). Constantinople flourished through the Middle Ages and wi 
was the center of the brilliant Christian art called Byzantine. Dumbarton Oaks, the great all 
estate, collection, and library in Washington recently presented to Harvard, is devoted to le 
the study of this classical-rooted art. (From the Radcliffe College pamphlet “The Classics is 
in College,” beginning on Page 223 of this issue.) - 


Courtesy of the Fogg Museum of Art 


Harvard University adc 
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agree with Plato and be wrong than to agree 
with those Epicureans and be right,” wrote 
Cicero, and this snobbish attitude was not 
peculiar to him. Close to Platonism in point of 
social ranking stood Stoicism, which steadily 
extolled virtue, logic and divine providence. 
This specious front was no less acceptable to 
hypocrites than to saints. Aptly the poet 
Horace, describing a pair of high-born hypo- 
crites, mentions “Stoic tracts strewn among 
the silken cushions.” Epicureanism, on the 
contrary, offered no bait to the silk-cushion 
trade. It eschewed all socia] distinction. The 
advice of the founder was to have only so 
much regard for public opinion as to avoid 
unfriendly criticism for either sordidness or 
luxury. This was no fit creed for the socially 
or politically ambitious. 


The Schoolteacher’s Son 


Who, THEN, was this cheerful and friendly 
Epicurus, this apostle of the unambitious life? 
He was the son of an Athenian schoolteacher 
resident on the island of Samos. These items 
carry no sting today but in Athens it was 
different. That cradle of democracy was demo- 
cratic only within limits. Its citizens looked 
down upon both islanders and school- 
teachers: upon islanders as small fry, who 
needed protection from the stronger; upon 
schoolteachers because, like their own se- 
cluded women, they spent their time with 
children. A satirist not only twitted Epicurus 
with being an islander but also coined a 
comic name for him, Grammadidaskalides, as 
if we should have a name “Schoolteacherson.” 
Of a certain rival Epicurus himself had the 
following to record: “This upset him so com- 
pletely that he fell to abusing me and called 
me a schoolteacher.” 

Evidence of the little tempest that swirled 
for a time about this word is furnished by 
the fact that from the school of Epicurus it 
was banned. Not only the head himself but 
all his assistants were styled “guides” or 
“leaders.” 

It is hardly to be expected that a man so 
discounted by the upper classes in antiquity, 
to whom ancient writers for the greater part 
addressed themselves, should enjoy an un- 


spotted record with posterity, and to so ex- 
press it is a euphemism. Much of what may 
be read concerning Epicurus even in the 
most recent handbooks consists of traditional 
misrepresentation, disparagement or plain 
falsehood. His life, for example, has been 
called uneventful. This is certainly untrue of 
his youth. His boyhood fell in the years 
when every Greek hamlet must have been 
ringing with the startling reports of Alex- 
ander’s victories. The time for performing his 
required military service coincided with the 
news of Alexander's tragic end. As a cadet 
or ephebe he must have witnessed, as it were, 
the last futile war against Macedon, the 
reception in Athens of a Macedonian garri- 
son and the suicide of Demosthenes. Even 
the forced retirement of Aristotle during the 
same crisis and his death at Chalcis must 
have been meaningful enough to one already 
interested in philosophy. 

During this same two-year interval the 
paternal home in Samos had been broken up 
and the family expelled from the island. All 
the Athenian settlers were evicted by the 
Macedonian general Perdiccas. Some twelve 
years later Epicurus himself was destined to 
be forcibly driven from Mytilene. Even 
after his final settlement in Athens the city 
endured a painful siege and the beans doled 
out to the members of the school had to be 
counted. Such are a few highlights of a life 
that biographers call “uneventful.” 


The Pragmatic Urgency 


His stormy cadetship terminated, Epicurus 
rejoined his father and family in Asia, where 
a safe refuge had been found in the ancient 
city of Colophon. There in the course of the 
ensuing decade a great illumination came to 
him and the result was a new philosophy in- 
evitably conditioned by the external events 
and the intellectual currents of the time. In 
so far as this new philosophy revived the 
scientific tradition it was Ionian; in so far as 
it exalted ethics above physics it was vir- 
tually Socratic. Yet this similarity is apt to 
be obscured by more conspicuous differences. 
The new doctrine divorced ethics from poli- 
tics, which was heterodoxy in Athens. It 
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allied itself instead with the Jonian tradition 
of medicine, which was philanthropic and 
independent of political preferences. Just as 
all human beings, men, women and children, 
slave and free, stand in need of health, so 
al] mankind, according to Epicurus, stands in 
need of guidance toward the happy life. This 
view of things tinged his philosophy with the 
color of a gospel and bestowed upon it a 
pragmatic urgency, which is lacking in Socratic 
thought. With the leisurely meanderings of 
dialectic he had no patience. Truth, he be- 
lieved, must possess immediate relevance to 
living. 


The New Ecumenical Outlook 


THE NATURE of the new outlook was placed 
in a bright light by a comparison that sug’ 
gested itself to Epicurus. In Athens men 
practised a weird Corybantic rite of mental 
healing in which the patient sat solitary upon 
a throne while the ministrants went dancing 
around him in riotous music and song. The 
first reaction to this treatment, should the 
cure succeed, was bewilderment, the second 
drowsiness, and the third an ecstatic awaken- 
ing to joy and health. In this rite Epicurus 
saw a reversed image of his own program of 
healing. Instead of a single favored individual 
surrounded by a ministering multitude he 
envisaged the vast multitude of humanity 
in need of healing while a lone personified 
Philanthropia offered her ministrations: 
“Love goes dancing round and round the in- 
habited earth, crying to all men to awake to 
the blessedness of the happy life.’ About 
the identity of this Love there can be no 
doubt; it is the Hippocratic love of mankind, 
which to true members of that craft was in- 
separable from the love of healing. 

In this teaching Epicurus displayed his 
originality. His new design for living was 
applicable everywhere, irrespective of coun- 
try or government. He had emancipated him- 
self from the obsessions of his race, political 
separatism and the exclusive faith in political 
action. The whole world was a single parish. 

It is mere justice that other original 
features of the new philosophy should re- 
ceive recognition. Cicero, a crafty trial 


lawyer, in his last years employed the tricks 
of the courts to discredit Epicureanism with 
his contemporaries and with posterity. 
Among other false charges he upbraided Epi- 
curus for neglecting methodical partitions of 
subject matter, classifications and definitions. 
Yet the pragmatic partition of knowledge 
that was standard in Cicero's own day and 
throughout the greater part of ancient time 
was the invention of the despised Epicurus. 
His division was three-headed: The Canon, 
Physics and Ethics. The Stoics, always great 
borrowers, changed this partition into 
Physics, Ethics and Logic. Their Logic was 
taken from Aristotle, nor did it matter that 
this was substituted for the Canon. Both the 
Canon and Logic had for their function the 
test of truth. 


The Canon 


THE ORDERLINEsS of Epicurean thought, 
which Cicero denied, is also exemplified by 
the Canon. According to this we possess 
three contacts with the external world: 
Sensations, Feelings and Anticipations. In 
our handbooks two of these three are com- 
pletely misrepresented. It is usual to declare 
that Epicurus believed “in the infallibility of 
sensation."’ Not even the ancients ventured 
to go so far as this in misrepresentation. What 
Epicurus really did believe was that only 
immediate sensations are true. For example, 
if the observer sees an ox at a distance of ten 
feet, he can be sure it is an ox, but if he sees 
an animal at the distance of a mile, he may be 
uncertain whether it is an ox or a horse. 
Moreover, it does not follow that because 
a sensation is true it is also trustworthy. An 
oar in the water appears to be bent; the sen- 
sation is true but it is false to the facts. 
Naturally all sensations must be checked by 
one another and by those of other observers. 

The Feelings alone have been rightly re- 
ported. By these were meant pleasure and 
pain. These are instruments of Nature in 
teaching both brute beasts and human 
beings the facts of life: honey is sweet, fire 
hurts. 

The third term, Anticipation (Prolepsis), 
has suffered worst from misinterpretation. 
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Unlike the Sensations and Feelings, the refer- 
ence of which is chiefly to physical contacts, 
the Anticipations have to do with social 
relations and with abstract ideas, such as 
that of justice. Epicurus rightly observed that 
both animals and human beings from the 
moment of birth not only reach out for food 
and avoid pain but also exhibit soon a pre- 
disposition to fall into patterns of behavior 
agreeable to their respective kinds. In the 
case of human beings he speaks of this pre- 
disposition as an idea faintly sketched on the 
mind at birth. Since it there exists in advance 
of experience of life and of conscious reflec- 
tion it is styled by him an Anticipation or 
Prolepsis. 

Moreover, since a certain pattern of be- 
havior is proper to each race of living things, 
it follows that in the case of the human race, 
for example, a definition of justice, to be 
true, must square itself with the innate idea 
of justice. It is in this sense that the Antici- 
pations serve as tests of truth and find a place 
in the Canon. Truth must square with 
Nature. 

The error of the handbooks on this point 
is fundamental. They have confused general 
concepts, such as that of a horse, with ab- 
stract ideas, such as those of justice, piety or 
friendship. 

These three, then, Sensations, Feelings and 
Anticipations, constituted the Epicurean 
tripod of truth. Through the first we come 
to know the physical world; through the 
second we learn the pleasures and pains of 
living; by the third we are guided aright to 
the recognition of abstract truth. 


The New Physics 


THE ORDERLINEss of Epicurean thought is 
admirably exemplified also in the Physics. In 
a textbook entitled the Twelve Abridgements 
Epicurus furnished his disciples with the 
only coherent and complete summary of the 
general principles of physics ever promul- 
gated in the ancient world. A few specimens 
will suffice for illustration: 1. Matter is in- 
destructible. 2. Matter is uncreatable. 3. The 
uNiverse consists of atoms and space. 4. 
The universe is infinite. 5. Bodies are either 


simple or compound. 

The rest of the principles deal with the 
qualities of atoms, their hardly imaginable 
speed in space, their vibrations in compounds, 
their capacity to form compounds possessing 
qualities not possessed by themselves, such 
as color or plasticity, and their proneness to 
form filmy images of things, called idols, 
which explain the sensation of vision. 

Especially important was the doctrine 
that in the motions of the atoms there existed 
a sufficient degree of free play to permit the 
exercise of free will in animals and man. This 
is known as “the doctrine of the swerve.” 


The New Freedom 


Ericurus was the first Greek philosopher 
to expressly sponsor a doctrine of free will. 
His predecessors had recognized three forces 
as incompatible with the freedom of the in- 
dividual. First, certain physicists, Democritus 
among them, had ‘posited the supremacy of 
the inviolable laws of Nature. This was 
known as Necessity. Second, the Greeks in 
general had thought of man as helpless before 
the will of the gods. This was called either 
Fate or Necessity. Third, the Greeks gen- 
erally conceded to Fortune the ability to 
make or mar the happiness of men. 

Like the modern pragmatist, Epicurus 
stressed the power of man to control his ex- 
perience. The Necessity of the physicists he 
eliminated by his doctrine of a certain freedom 
of play in the atoms. The Necessity of Fate 
he expunged by denying any form of divine 
interference in the affairs of men. Fortune 
he taught his disciples to defy on the ground 
that the caprices of chance could be all but 
completely forestalled by rational planning. 
These teachings nullified the importance of 
Greek poets as moral teachers. Homer and the 
tragic drama went overboard. Epicurus styled 
their moral teachings a hodge-podge. 

This new freedom signified the privilege of 
being continuously happy. This too was new, 
because Plato and most other teachers had 
assumed the existence of peaks of pleasure 
alternating with intervals void of pleasure. 
Continuous pleasure Epicurus made con- 
ceivable and feasible by defining pleasure as 
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a healthy mind in a healthy body, mens sana 
in corpore sano. The limit of it was freedom 
from pain of body and distress of mind. Pleas- 
ure, he said, was normal, just as health is 
normal; pain was abnormal, just as sickness is 
abnormal. By living the right kind of life and 
by limiting the desires he declared that con- 
tinuity of happiness could be achieved. The 
control of experience was to him a categorical 
imperative. 


Pleasure Not the Greatest Good 


In spite of this teaching it was not the 
doctrine of Epicurus that pleasure was the 
greatest good. To his thinking the greatest 
good was life itself. This was a logical deduc- 
tion from the denial of immortality. Without 
the afterlife this present life becomes the- 
concentration of all values. Pleasure, or hap- 
piness, has its place as the end, goal or ful- 
filment of living. 

It was the Stoics and Cicero who concocted 
and publicized the false report that Epicurus 
counted pleasure as the greatest good. This is 
mistakenly asserted in all our handbooks. 


The New Psychology 


Just As THE BELIEF in immortality leads to 
the exaltation of the soul and the depreciation 
of the body, so the belief in mortality pre- 
sumes a certain parity of importance between 
soul and body. To Epicurus the soul is of 
similar structure to the body, differing only 
in the fineness and mobility of the component 
atoms. Body and soul work as a team. The 
soul bestows sensitivity upon the body and 
the body in turn bestows it upon the soul. 
This results in ““co-sensitivity,” as Epicurus 
calls it. Sensation itself, he claimed, is irra- 
tional. Thus the tongue by physical contact 
receives the stimulus of sweetness, but it is 
the intelligence, part of the soul, that recog- 
nizes this stimulus and issues the pronounce- 
ment, “This is honey.” This interdependence 
of soul and body extends to all activities. 
Responses to stimuli are total, not separate; 
they are “psychosomatic,” to use a term of 
modern psychiatry. Epicurus scorned all 
philosophy that failed to regard psychiatry 
as its function. 





NORMAN W. DeWITT 


Persecution by the Platonists 


AT THE AGE of thirty Epicurus migrated 
from Colophon to Mytilene and began to 
promulgate these heterodoxies as a public 
teacher. In that city the Platonists were 
dominant. Within the space of a few months 
he seems to have had them about his ears. 
Within a year their enmity had aroused the 
authorities and so incited the populace that 
he was forced to take ship in the winter 
season and in danger of shipwreck or capture 
by pirates. Never afterward did he venture 
like other philosophers to teach in public 
places. 

In Lampsacus on the Hellespont he found a 
refuge, gained the favor of the authorities, 
assembled a strong school and obtained 
financial support. After four years he felt 
strong enough to carry the war into Africa, as 
is said in Roman history, and removed to 
Athens, locating himself on the same street 
as Plato’s Academy and not far from it. 


The New Procedures 


PersecuTION had not changed his doc- 
trines but it did revolutionize his procedures. 
Public appearances were avoided; instruction 
was confined to his own house and the garden 
he had purchased. Outside of the school he 
instituted a method of disseminating his new 
doctrine by personal contacts. Each convert 
was urged to win over the members of his 
own household, his friends and neighbors, 
“never slackening in spreading by every 
means the doctrines of the true philosophy.” 
Prospective converts were plied with books 
and tracts. Epicurus himself, like John Wes- 
ley, became a busy compiler of textbooks, 
and specific instructions were written for the 
proper use of them. He made outlines of doc- 
trine for those who were unable to live in 
residence. The allegiance of disciples living 
in other cities was retained by epistles pains 
takingly composed. Thus the new school was 
transformed into a self-propagating sect. 

Within two centuries this self-extending 
gospel of the tranquil life had spread to most 
parts of the Graeco-Roman world. “It took 
Italy by storm,” as Cicero reluctantly re- 
cords. At the same time the forces of opposi- 
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GREEK TRAGEDY 


———Note 
GREEK TRAGEDY IN FRANCE AND AMERICA 
Frank M. Snowden, Jr. 


Howard University 


N uis note “Antigone and French Re- 

sistance,”! Professor Berry calls attention 
to the role that Anouilh’s Antigone played 
in the French underground resistance during 
the Nazi occupation of France. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that another 
adaptation of a well-known Greek tragic 
theme has also served a similar purpose. Les 
Mouches by Jean-Paul Sartre is a reinterpre- 
tation of the Atreus story. In this recent ver- 
sion, Orestes resolves to carry out the murder 
“not because of any doom on the house of 
Atreus, not because he must bring about 
what is already fated, but for the opposite 
reason, because he must free the house of 
Atreus and the people of Argos, because the 
act will be for him as well as others an eman- 
cipation, a justification by works.” 

The significance of this recent play in the 
resistance movement is effectively stated by 
Mr. Bentley as follows: “The Fhes, like 
Goethe's Egmont and Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
is a political drama of resistance to tyranny, 
of belief in freedom. One can imagine what 
force some of the lines must have had in oc- 
cupied France: the arguments for action, for 
tyrannicide, the recurrence of the word 
‘liberté,” the fascistic ugliness of all the sym- 
bols of authority, the libertarian audacity of 
Orestes.”** 


Classicists should not overlook the fact 
that both in France and America thinkers are 
turning to the ancient Greeks for guidance in 
understanding today’s problems. In a recent 
editorial ““Untragic America” the editors of 
Lire outline what, in their judgment, America 
and American drama have to learn from Greek 
Tragedy.‘ This current interest in the Greeks 
is another challenge to classicists to introduce 
and to develop courses particularly in transla- 
tion for the many Americans who may have 
the desire but not the linguistic ability to 
understand the Greeks. 


Notes 


1 Edmund G, Berry, “Antigone and French* Resist- 
ance,” THe CiassicAL JouRNAL, 42 (1946), 17-18. 

2 Fric Bentley, The Playwright as Thinker, New York, 
Reynal and Hitchcock (1946), 242. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Lire, 21 (1946), no, 23, p. 32. The editorial, however, 
falls into the common error of considering the idea of 
progress as something foreign to antiquity: “This habit 
is an optimistic faith in progress. Professor J. B. Bury, 
who wrote a history of The Idea of Progress, defines it to 
mean ‘that civilization has moved, is moving and will 
move in a desirable direction.’ This idea is only about 
as old as modern science, stemming from Bacon and 
Descartes." This statement, of course, overlooks the 
fact that the very tragedians mentioned in the editorial 
were all concerned with the idea of progress— 
Aeschylus in the Prometheus Bound (436-506); Sophocles 
in the Antigone (332-364); Euripides in the Suppliants 
(195-218). 





tion were growing in like proportion. The 
campaigns of the Stoics became so notorious 
that modern scholars have all but overlooked 
the original battle with the Platonists, whose 
acrid criticisms were refurbished by Plutarch 
under the early Empire. By that time the 
Christian writers had joined the chorus of the 
Opposition and at last, in the stormy fourth 
century, the friendly sect seems to have been 
finally silenced. For some centuries afterward 
all that survived was a trickle of untruth. 
Men still knew something of epicurism but 


nothing of Epicureanism. 

Yet when the study of natural science was 
at last reborn, it was the once rejected atomic 
theory that furnished a starting point for 
modern chemistry, and when modern thinkers 
began to see evolutionary processes in human 
institutions, it was observed that long ago 
Epicurus that blazed that path of enquiry. 
Erring with Plato had its pleasure and its 
profit but also its price, the postponement of 
scientific progress. Platonic thought had 
some close affinities with the Stone Age. 




















Greek Vases in the Classroom 


What the Women Did \# 
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by Dorothy Kent Hill 


attention from Greek authors. In the 
rare instances when they are noticed in lit- 
erature, they are beautiful and lovely, but 
little interest is taken in their lives. This 
omission in regard to the normal life of 
women has an unfavorable effect upon the 
teaching of Greek literature, history and 
mythology, since the modern class feels that 
women were unimportant and at least half 


pace: AND WOMEN received little 


the members of the class are disposed to 
resent this fact. 

Greek artists and craftsmen were more gen- 
erous, and frequently portrayed the women at 
their daily tasks. The teacher can profitably 
use Greek art to offset the neglect of women 
in Greek literature. Any museum which has a 
good collection of the Greek vases made be- 
tween 500 and 400 B.c. can help prove that 
Greek women were busy. Younger children 
have difficulty in understanding this art, but 
pupils in junior and senior high school can 
grasp it, provided the vases are well-preserved 
and the drawing of fair quality. The vases il- 
lustrated here are typical both in quality and 
in their state of preservation, and are to be 
found in the Walters Art Gallery in Balti- 
more. It is suggested that they be shown to 
the class, and that classes fortunate enough 
to be located in the metropolitan centers be 
taken on a visit to the local museum. 


FIGURE 1 


On Juc, Decoratep with Girt WITH 
Hypria 


A girl has placed her hydria, the typical 
three-handled water jar of the Greeks, under 
a spout from which water streams. She bends 
forward, and her hands seem about to remove 
the hydria from the stream. 





Tue AUTHOR 


Dororny Kent Hint is Curator of Ancient 
Art at the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. She 
well exemplifies the present-day desire of alert 
museum officials to bring art to all who appreciate 
it, or who may learn to appreciate and under’ 
stand it. While many teachers who read THE 
CLassicAL JouRNAL are not in a position to visit 
a museum with their classes, most museums have 
available photographs of their exhibits which 
may be used to illustrate one aspect of the culture 
of the Greeks and Romans. The editors of CJ, or 
Miss Hill, will be glad to refer teachers to sources 
of such prints upon enquiry. 

















FIGURE 2 
Hypria Hep In THE HANDs 


The side handles served to place it under 
the water spout, and the vertical handles 
would do to swing it when empty. The full 
hydria, weighing at least sixty pounds, was 
carried on the girl’s head. It would be difh- 
cult for her to lift it to her head by the 
handles. It was easier to grip the body with 
the hands, bracing the thumb in the depres- 
sion which the potter had purposely made 
at the base of the vertical handle. 


FIGURE 3 
Vase Scenz, WoMAN AND Two MEN 
The woman stands in the center. The bearded man with a walking stick is almost certainly 
her husband, and the younger one probably is her son. The object which she is holding is a 
spindle, on which wool yarn was wound as it was spun by hand. The men hold no tools, 
and their gestures seem deprecatory, even apologetic. We may imagine that the mother is 
delivering a harangue to her menfolks on how hard she works, spinning the wool for clothes 


for the entire family. 
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FIGURES 4 AND 5 
Two Views or Ong Bortte (Paint BApDLy FLAKED) 


The lip, similar to our hand-lotion bottle, indicates that the bottle held 
oil or oily perfume to be smeared on the palm of the hand and rubbed over 
the body. Being round-bottomed, it had to be hung on a hook or worn on a 
strap over the wrist (the strap in the illustrations is modern). The scene in- 
cludes three girls and a single column. The column indicates that the scene 
takes place within the home. Standing with her back to the column (fig. 4) 
is a girl who holds a skein of wool yarn, loosely coiled, as wool for knitting 
still frequently comes from the factory; on the ground is the basket in which 
wool was kept. With her back to her, but looking back at her, is another 
girl (fig. 5), who holds a mirror. Before her is a second wool basket, and a 
third girl (not visible in our illustration) who faces in the opposite direction 
and holds a skein of wool taken from the second basket. One could make up 
a story about this vase. It would begin, ““Once upon a time, there were three 
sisters. Two of them were industrious girls who did spinning and weaving 
for their family, but the third was vain and did no work and was always look- 
ing in her mirror.” The artist may have been trying to make a point when he 
wrote the standard vase inscription, the Greek word kalé (feminine, singular, 
meaning “beautiful”’) twice, not three times; though the symmetry of his 
picture might be a better reason. 
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FIGURE 6 
Bottie, Girt, CHair with LAUNDRY 


The girl has her hair concealed by a cloth cap. She is mov- 
ing toward a chair on which is a bundle of laundry. One can 
easily guess what she had to do. Remember your Odyssey, 
and Nausikaa and her friends doing the royal wash! 


FIGURES 7 AND 8 
Two Views or One Vase. Turee Giris 


The three girls are elegantly attired. They have dresses 
tied at the waist, tiaras on their heads, earrings and 
bracelets. Most of the jewelry was gilded when the vase was 
new. The gilt has now worn off, and we see only dull paste 
where it was applied. Two girls carry small caskets, of the 
kind Greek girls used for their jewelry. The one at the left 
and the central figure (she appears in both illustrations) 
carry necklaces with circular pendants. They are very faint 
now; once they shone with gilt. At the right in the scene is 
a stool with a cushion. One of these girls is a bride, who is 
going to sit on the stool and be decked out for her wedding 
by her friends. Which one do you think is the bride? 
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—_—Note 


ON CAESAR BG. 2. 6.2 


N THE Bellum Gallicum 2. 6.2 where 

Caesar describes the method by which 
the Gauls and Belgians attacked a fortified 
town, all the manuscripts have testudine facta 
portas succendunt murumque subruunt. In his 
Céasar-studien of 1910, A. Klotz presented his 
reasons for altering portas succendunt to 
propius succedunt, a reading which he has 
retained in his third edition (1938) of the 
text. These reasons are three: (1) there is no 
mention of an advance to the walls after the 
formation of the testudo, (2) either the burn- 
ing of the gates or the mining of the walls 
would be superfluous, (3) the fire at the gates 
would hinder the entrance of the attackers. 

The first of these reasons has little weight. 
It is obvious that the attackers would have 
to move forward to the walls, and no state- 
ment that they did so is required. Further- 
more, if Caesar had thought it necessary to 
mention the advance, it is quite unlikely that 
he would have used the word propius, which 
would normally mean that the attacking 
party moved nearer, but not all the distance 
to the walls. This is the meaning of the 
adverb in all of the passages which Klotz 
cites for illustration. 

The second reason which Klotz gives for 
altering the text has weight only if we sup- 
pose that the Gauls and Belgians were so 
stupid that when one of their efforts to break 
into the town was successful, they persisted 
in the other. It seems hardly necessary to 
state that succendunt and subruunt are used 
with conative force in this passage, and that 
both methods of attack were employed but 
were not both carried to successful comple- 
tion. Gates were always vulnerable points 
in a wall, and assaults upon them were to 


be expected. For this reason they were heav- 
ily defended, and attacks upon them might 
be repulsed. It was just as well for. the 
attackers not to put all their eggs in one 
basket. Besides, assaults at several points 
would prevent the concentration of defense 
forces at any one of them, and would thus 
increase the chance of success by the assault- 
ing army. The change which Klotz has made 
in the text eliminates mention of the most 
natural point of attack, and the presence of 
both portas succendunt and murum subruunt 
is wanted if Caesar’s statement is to be 
natural and logical. 

The third reason which Klotz advances 
for his change, that the burning gates would 
hinder the entrance of the attacking force, 
has no validity in view of what happened at 
Cenabum. Caesar says (B.G. 7. 11.6-8) that 
the people of the besieged town of Cenabum 
tried to make their escape by night over the 
bridge which connected the town with the 
farther bank of the Loire. In his own words: 
qua re per exploratores nuntiata, Caesar le 
giones quas expeditas esse iusserat portis iw 
censis intromittit atque oppido potitur, per 
paucis ex hostium numero desideratis quin 
cuncti caperentur. It is evident that at Cen- 
abum the burning gates did not long delay 
the Romans. 

With Caesar's statement about the Gallic 
and Belgian mode of attack it is interesting 
to compare Tacitus, Hist. 2. 22.5: legion 
arius pluteis et cratibus tectus subruit muros, 
instruit aggerem, molitur portas. 

Klotz's alteration of B.G. 2. 6.2 is unnec- 
essary and indefensible. 

James E. Duntap 

University of Michigan 





In our February issue— 


“THE SIEGE OF DURA” 
by Clarke Hopkins 
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By Alfred C. Schlesinger 
Oberlin College 


A New Approach to an Old Problem 


Anouilh’s Antigone Again 


The accent in the Antigone is upon character, not upon the 

theoretical conflict between divine and civil law. The supposed 

conflict is a post-classical invention. Antigone herself acts upon 
instinct. 


HE COMMENTS of Miss Deutsch and 
Mr. Berry in Tue CrassicaAL JouRNAL 
for October (42, pp. 14-18) open so many vis- 
tas that it may be worthwhile to prolong the 
discussion, even by controversy. Such further 
discussion may well be concerned with (a) the 


‘ poetic method of approaching truth, (b) criti- 


cism of Sophocles, and (c) criticism of Anouilh. 

An approach to truth through art rather 
than by scientific method may seem dated 
nowadays, as an exclusively artistic approach 
seemed to Plato. But science is not ready to 
answer all our questions, nor are all of us ca- 
pable of vigorous response to scientific prompt- 
ings. Perhaps there is still occasion for the ap- 
proach through art. 

When one presents or goes to see a serious 
play out of antiquity, one may have an histor- 
ical interest in what people used to think; but 
he will take little satisfaction in the play un- 
less there is beneath its surface something 
living and undated. If one writes a play about 
antiquity, he should do so in the belief that by 
placing living characters and live issues in an 
ancient setting, he makes it clear that these 
human types and these issues are not local and 
accidental, but have universal significance. 
This is what the Greek poets did, as we all 
say. This, I believe, is what Anouilh has done. 
The spectator of such a play must meet its 
mood, if he is to benefit from the play; that is, 
he must accept as external not only the names 
and perhaps the dress of the characters, but 
such of their actions and customs as are local 
and dated. Strict historicity is not an issue 
here, although it is necessary that the writer 
convince us that he is dealing with reality, not 
manufacturing a world of his own; but the 


local color is simply a poetic body giving sub- 
stance and tangibility to the characters and 
ideas which are the soul of the play. Now if 
we say that the existence of the body ruins 
the soul, we deny the possibility of any ap- 
proach to truth through poetry or other art. 
There is, of course, such a thing as taste in 
these matters, and the spectator is not bound 
to find the playwright perfect, but the spec- 
tator should know how to look at the play. 
His obligation is clear because we do look at 
plays that way, as is shown by Time's appre- 
ciation of Olivier’s Oedipus quoted in Tue 
CrassicAt JournaAL (October, p. 16). We ap- 
preciate Sophocles in spite of the local and 
dated externals—in spite even of the fact 
that some of the things that seemed perma- 
nent to Sophocles may have become external 
to us, for instance the omens and the whole 
business of divine sanctions in the Antigone. 
If then we appreciate Sophocles, we ought 
also to appreciate Anouilh. 


Divine vs. Human Law? 


Now wuat do we find in Sophocles’ An- 
tigone? The center of the play is character, not 
ideology. Antigone and Creon are first of all 
strong persons, and their ideas are part of 
them, but not all. But there is a conflict of 
ideas here—not, however, the conflict be- 
tween divine and human law which Miss 
Deutsch sees. Antigone does not represent 
divine law, because she took her position first 
by instinct, and then rationalized it by her 
appeal to divine law; but her haste and her 
despair show that she does not really trust 
divine law. In fact, that Antigone is on the 
side of divine law at all is not an axiom, but 
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the theorem proved by this demonstration— 
a very different matter. Nor does Creon rep- 
resent human law, because, as Haemon tells 
him, he is not the city. 

As a matter of fact, would any fifth-cen- 
tury Greek have conceived of the possibility 
of a clash between divine and human law? 
The gods and the city worked hand in hand, 
barring obvious human failures. The conflict 
between divine and human law isa post-clas- 
sical invention. 

But Creon and Antigone do represent 
ideas, or methods of reaching conclusions and 
determining on action. Antigone represents 
the method of instinct and tradition; Creon 
represents the method of cold logicality. This 
dilemma is still with us; and it was most 
timely in 442 B.c., when some Sophists were 
beginning to argue that modern man could 
reason better than all his ancestors put to 
gether. Thucydides shows us what cold logi- 
cality meant in practical politics. In fact, 
Thucydides accepted it himself as the correct 
method for both social scientist and politician, 
as Finley has shown us; but because Thucy- 
dides was great, he held to the instinctive ul- 
timate reservation which led him to show the 
Athenians as doomed precisely because they 
followed the dictates of unfeeling logicality. 
Similarly, the theorem of the Antigone is that 
logicality is wrong, and that instinct and tra- 
dition are right. The poetic vision of Sopho- 
cles anticipated the experience of Thucydides 
and their fellow-countrymen. 


Creon’s Honesty 


Ir rHIs view of the Antigone is correct, 
Miss Deutsch not only overemphasizes the 
“high moral purpose” of Antigone, because 
it is an instinct, not a purpose; but she is 
guilty of unnecessary roughness to Creon 
when she accuses him of being “crude,” and 
“contemptible for his weakness” at the end 
of the play. Sophocles’ Creon is an honest 
man; now when an honest man has tried to 


’ pursue a well-considered policy to secure his 


city’s advantage, and finds that his whole line 
of reasoning is wrong, that he has jeopardized 
his city, and meanwhile has caused most of his 
family to commit suicide, what feelings should 


he have? There is a story that in the pioneer 
West, a lynching party found they had 
hanged the wrong man, and that the leader 
began to announce their discovery to the 
widow by saying, “Well, ma‘am, the joke’s 
on us.” Is that what Creon should have said? 

Now for Anouilh’s Antigone.' Among the 
strange fruits of the modern failure to know 
the classics is the prevalence of the feeling 
that Anouilh ought to have translated Sopho- 
cles. On the contrary, he ought to do what he 
has done—reinterpret for our times the story 
of Antigone,’ exactly as Sophocles and Euripi- 
des gave their respective re-interpretations of 
the story of Orestes and Electra. If one objects 
to Anouilh’s mixing the ancient and the mod- 
ern, one simply doesn’t like the artistic ap- 
proach to truth; and incidentally, one cannot 
be interested in Sophocles, except as an his- 
torical document of no more worth than Sen- 
eca as dramatist. 


The Euripidean Approach 


WE Must GRANT, however, that Anouilh 
has chosen to emphasize the clash of the mod- 
ern issues against the ancient situation by his 
ironic, intellectual approach, with which the 
use of modern dress harmonizes. This is an 
ultra-Euripidean approach, quite different 
from the approach through sympathy used by 
Sophocles. I agree that Anouilh is less effec- 
tively tragic than Sophocles; but this is a de- 
fect of modern life. Modern man not only 
won't wear his heart on his sleeve; he tries 
not to have anyone even feel his pulse. We 
need a great poet to show us how to drop our 
inferiority complex and to develop our latent 
capacity for treating sympathy as a virtue 
rather than as a foible. Anouilh deals with us 
as we are. 

Anouilh’s Antigone acts, like Sophocles’, 
on instinct; she is a warmer and less aloof 
character; and she is rather too inarticulate. 


1 My acquaintance with Anouilh’s Antigone con- 
sists in having seen one performance in Cleveland. I 
hope some day to read the text, both Anouilh’s and 
Galantiére’s, and test these first impressions. 

? Anouilh expects us to know our Sophocles, however, 
and trades very interestingly on that knowledge, es 
pecially when his Antigone exclaims, “O tomb, O 
bridal chamber!” 
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ANOUILH’S ANTIGONE AGAIN 209 


Neither she nor Haemon can say why they 
are on the side of the angels; but that, I sus- 
pect, is very true to modern life. Anouilh 
holds up a true mirror to present-day nature. 
It would be interesting to see a reasoning An- 
tigone, who really acted on principle; but she 
might turn out to be too good to be true. 


Creon a True Dictator 


Anouttn’s Creon is also true to life; dic- 
tators are like that. They fool people, too; just 
as this Creon has fooled Miss Deutsch and 
others into thinking he has “reason,” “‘self- 
contro! and dignity” on his side. This Creon 
says two things, at different times: (a) he is a 
conscientious man reluctantly doing a dis- 
agreeable but necessary duty, and (b) politics 
is all fakery and clap-trap. Either of these 
statements might be true by itself; but the 
two together contradict each other. Creon 
then is a liar—he lies even to himself; and we 
cannot treat as true anything that he says. 
He does not display patience before An- 
tigone; he is a rat caught in his own trap; and 
he is trying to get Antigone to let him out. At 
the end of the play, he does not show resolu- 
tion or dignity—he simply dries up and blows 
away. His last chance for salvation has been 
thrown away, as the Chorus warned him; and 
he doesn’t miss it—he thinks he can get along 
without it. That is what dictators are—but 
I wish Anouilh had told us why—had been 
able to show how they come to be so. He sees 
Creon clearly, but from the outside. 

Even more than Creon, Anouilh fails to ex- 
plain his Guards. He shows them as sub- 
human robots, having normal reactions only 
when off duty. This again represents totali- 


tarian police as they are; but I wish Anouilh 
could show how they came to be.’ Indeed, I 
wish it were clear what Anouilh thinks of the 
common people in general. We are inevitably 
more conscious of them than in Sophocles’ 
play, in which attention is focussed on heroic 
individuals, and the common people are 
sketched in to give perspective. In Anouilh’s 
play, the people are a power, as shown by 
Creon’s fear of them. But what are they? The 
faceless mob which Ismene fears? Can they be 
made the beasts of burden which Creon 
wants? Or are they like Antigone? We are not 
told. 

The difference between the ancient and the 
modern Ismene is of some interest. Both rep- 
resent the ordinary level, contrasting with the 
heroic. But Sophocles’ Ismene is not a physi- 
cal coward—she can die with Antigone; her 
deficiency lies in her being herdbound—she 
cannot rebel, she cannot put her own opinion 
ahead of authority. Anouilh’s Ismene is a 
physical coward; she shrinks from suffering, 
and has to be desperate to face it. 

The new Antigone is not full-fledged trag- 
edy, because it does not attain to profound 
vision, or leave us with a feeling that all has 
been said about the characters and the issues 
shown. But, in its chosen manner and to its 
chosen extent, it is a penetrating and vivid 
portrayal of things as they are. It is well 
worth the excellent performance given it, and 
will repay any spectator or reader who will 
really listen to it. 





3 The coarse language of which Miss Deutsch com- 
plains is intended, I feel sure, to sound horrible; that 
audiences laugh at it (Cleveland did, too) simply shows 
the dullness of their perception, or a slow reaction-time 
that brings out the wrong response first. 





In February— 


“TREASURE TROVE” IN BRITAIN 


(illustrated) 


BEDE AND THE BRITISH PEARL 
THE LOST ENDING OF PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA 
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FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 


Homer der Henker? 


NEW LIGHT ON HOMER'S PROFESSION 


ANY persons familiar with Homer 

must have read with almost incredu- 
lous surprise one detail in the account of 
the recent hangings at Niirnberg. According 
to the report in Time for October 28, 1946, 
Page 34, the hangings were carried out by 
Sergeant John C. Woods, who has been 
United States Army executioner for fifteen 
years. Sergeant Woods’ comment on the 
hanging of Julius Streicher was, “He kicked 
a little while, but not long.” 

If we are to believe Homer, there took place 
somewhat more than 3000 years ago another 
mass hanging, in a great king’s courtyard 
on an island off the western coast of Greece. 
In the twenty-second book of his Odyssey 
Homer gives a short, but very grim, descrip- 
tion of Telemachus’ execution of the unfaith- 
ful handmaids (457-473). Homer's final com- 
ment on the hanging of these girls is, “They 
twitched with their feet a little while, not 
at all for very long.” The remark of Sergeant 
Woods under similar circumstances at Niirn- 
berg so many centuries later would be a very 
fair translation of the Homeric line. Of course 
it is possible that Sergeant Woods is some- 
what of a scholar in the history of his grisly 
trade and, quite familiar with this passage in 
Homer, quoted it with great aptness. at 
Niirnberg. But this, though quite possible, 
seems rather unlikely, and we must, I think, 
consider the opposite possibility. 

In their reading of Homer, specialists in one 
field or another have sometimes been im- 
pressed by Homer's amazing specialized 
knowledge and have argued that he must 
have been a member of their profession. Long 
ago, for instance, it was suggested that his 
descriptions of wounds show such a wide 
and often precise knowledge of anatomy 
that he must have been a doctor, and a Ger- 
man of course produced a formal investiga- 
tion of the problem in a treatise called, I 
believe, Homer, War Er Ein Arzt? Only the 
other day in class a veteran who had just 


finished reading the Iliad assured me that the 
poem could have been produced only by a 
man who had himself participated in combat 
and acquired an intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of soldiers. 

But this news from Niirnberg makes one 
less sure that Homer was an army doctor. 
May he not actually have been a professional 
executioner? So far as I know, no member of 
that profession has yet claimed Homer as a 
brother, but perhaps we may some day re- 
ceive from Germany a learned dissertation or 
at least a program bearing the title, Homer, 
War Er Ein Henker?, and presenting a really 
scientific investigation of the problem. It is, 
of course, not impossible that Homer may 
even have combined the three trades of sol- 
dier, doctor, and professional hangman. Or 
perhaps in his youth, when, as is well known, 
he produced the Iliad, he was an army sur- 
geon, but in his old age and in a world at 


peace he relieved the tedium of composing | 


the Odyssey by officiating as town hangman. 
Clearly the subject is most fascinating, but 
because of my conviction that any treatment 
of it, if it is to have its great and proper 
value, should be undertaken by one who is 
or has been himself a hangman, I reluctantly 


confine my own efforts to this tentative sug: | 


gestion in the hope that it may inspire some 
expert to handle the problem in a scholarly 
manner. 

The unlearned may be moved to suggest 
that the similarity in the remarks of Homer 
and Sergeant Woods is striking enough but 
only coincidence. Some may even argue that 
it is the natural and inevitable phraseology 
to be expected in any straightforward and 
realistic description of the phenomenon. But 
these absurd notions are obviously too simple 
to deserve or to receive consideration from 
professional Homerists. 


Freperick M. CoMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 
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Did Nero Really Fiddle? 
What Did the Romans “Fiddle” On? 


Did Nero Sometimes just ‘Fiddle Around”’ Rome? 


“Nero Fiddled While Rome Burned” 


Mary Francis Gyles 


URIOSITY concerning the origin and 

development of the expression “Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned” leads to an in- 
vestigation which has traversed the fields of 
History, Philology, Literature, and Music. 
The extent to which this phrase is used by the 
public in everyday speech and its frequent ap- 
pearance in popular literature have placed it 
in the position of an adage. On examination its 
usage is found to hinge upon the meaning of 
the word fiddle. This word is defined by the 
New English Dictionary as: “fiddle, substan- 
tive, a stringed instrument of music; usually 
the violin, but also, (with defining word as in 
bass fiddle) applied to other instruments of the 
viol kind.” The verb, as given by the same 
dictionary, means to play a fiddle. Since musi- 
cal historians agree that the viol class of in- 
struments did not develop until about the 
eleventh century, it is conclusive that Nero 








@ Mary Francis Gyles was born in Blackville, South 
Carolina. She received a B.A. degree with a major in 
biology and a minor in chemistry, from the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina in 1939. 
She soon recognized that she was unhappy in scientific 
research but worked in the field for five years before 
she was able to return to school, doing laboratory and 
X-ray work in hospitals, and chemical research in nutri- 
tion as a research assistant at North Carolina State 
College. In 1944 she went to the University of North 
Carolina for graduate study in Ancient History and 
Classics, receiving her M.A. degree in 1945. In 1946 
she went on fellowship to the University of Chicago, 
but decided to return to the University of North Caro- 
line to complete a Ph.D. degree. She is at present the 
holder of a departmental fellowship in the Department 
of History at that university. 

The above article grew out of a chance incident in 
class, but developed into a full-fledged research project 
which was completed as a seminar paper under the 
direction of Professor L. C. MacKinney. It was read 
before the joir:t meeting of the Renaissance Societies of 
the University of North Carolina and Duke University 
in January, 1945. 


could not have fiddled in this sense of the 
word while Rome burned.? 

There is another meaning of the word fiddle 
in use today. It is often employed to indicate 
the idea of accomplishing nothing, and is so 
defined by the New English Dictionary. The 
common remark, ““He’s just fiddling around,” 
is an excellent illustration of this usage. It 
suggests a lack of proficiency and an aimless 
or frivolous attitude. 

The phrase “Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned” is used to express both these mean- 
ings of the word fiddle.’ First it presents the 
picture of an individual playing a musical in- 
strument as he took a sadistic pleasure in the 
terrible misfortunes of others. Secondly it rep- 
resents ineffectual effort. That is, Nero, who 
should have made himself useful, was fiddling. 
Although this conception is, in point of fact, 
unjust,‘ it does not curtail the frequency with 
which it has been so used. 

The analysis of the first concept of fiddling 
requires a survey of stringed instruments in 
the age of Nero. They were essentially those 
used in the ancient Greek festivals, particu- 
larly the festivals dedicated to Apollo and 
Dionysus.*® The outstanding stringed instru- 
ments were the cithara and the lyre.* The two 
instruments were similar but not identical, 
and their invention was variously ascribed to 
Hermes,’ Orpheus, Amphion, or Linus.* The 
cithara was derived from the ancient Assyrian 
kethara,® and was called by Homer kytheris.'° 
It was a heavy, strongly built instrument 
with a wooden body, soundboard, and arms. 
It was the instrument of the professional 
musician. The lyre was often made of tortoise 
shell, a skin soundboard, and arms of animal 
horns.” In early pictorial representations both 
instruments are shown with a varying num- 
ber of strings, ranging from four to seven.’ 
Through the succeeding centuries the num- 
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ber underwent changes according to individ- 
ual tastes.” 

The Romans in adopting these two instru- 
ments and their respective names, generally 
kept a clear cut distinction between them. 
Cicero,“ Horace,® and Quintilian,’ distin- 
guish them thus, Ovid being the only discov- 
ered writer who uses the terms interchangea- 
bly.” 

In the late Republic the Latin word fides, 
meaning string, is used by Cicero to designate 
some stringed instrument.'* Again, in quoting 
Zeno, Cicero uses the diminutive form 
fidicula.’® This form, fidicula, is employed by 
Pliny to indicate the constellation known as 
“Lyra.”?° It is uncertain whether the term 
applied to the lyre or cithara type of instru- 
ment, or to both,” though it is certain that it 
specified a stringed instrument. Since these 
terms are rarely found in Roman literature, it 
is probable that their use was largely confined 
to oral expression.” 

The prevalence of such a word as fidicula 
in Rome throughout the era from Cicero to 
Pliny, presents the question as to whether 
Nero might have been credited with playing 
the fidicula. Of this there is no evidence what- 
soever. The emperor Nero was noted for his 
love of music, and it is recorded that he 
played and sang.” In 60 .p. he instituted, ap- 
parently for the first time in Rome, musical 
competitions after the Hellenic pattern.*4 In 
65 A.D. he inaugurated a more elaborate festi- 
val, the ““Neronia,” which he planned to hold 
every five years.” In both he appeared as 
chief contestant. To all appearances, Tacitus 
and other conservative Romans were more 
shocked by these actions than by his brutal 
murders.”® Of course, the desire for recogni- 
tion in the musical world on the part of a 
Roman emperor was not original with Nero. 
His predecessor, Caligula, had performed as a 
dancer and singer, and planned to take part in 
tragedies.2”7 Whether he was trying to emu- 
late Caligula or not, Nero's desire for artistic 
recognition was evidently quite sincere. He 
is said to have been exceedingly anxious over 
the outcome of the contests in which he ap- 
peared and to have observed strictly the 
“full rules of the cithara.”"8 
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There can be no doubt that the instru- 
ment employed by Nero was the cithara. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Sextus 
Aurelius Victor, Philostratus, and Juvenal 
attest the fact.2® Furthermore, most of them 
manifested the same revulsion as Tacitus at 
the spectacle of a Roman emperor appearing 
in public performances. But whatever the 
feelings of others, Nero enjoyed himself so 
much that he repeated the ““Neronia”™ after a 
short interval rather than wait five years for 
its scheduled return.*® He even made a trip 
through Greece to gain more appreciative 
audiences for his musical efforts. Here he 
ordered the various local and national festivals 
to be held in the same year so that he could 
take part in them all. 


Nero the Artist 


Nero’s ENTHUSIASM for music, however, 
led him into difficulties. In the year 64 a.D., 
a devastating fire occurred in Rome.*' The 
Emperor, who was at Antium, on learning of 
the conflagration, returned to the city and 
undertook relief measures. He threw open 
his gardens and public buildings to the dis 
possessed populace and brought in grain from 
the neighboring towns. But, according to 
Tacitus, “his measures, popular as their 
character might be, failed of their effect; for 
the report had spread that, at the very mo 
ment when Rome was aflame, he had mounted 
his private stage, and, typifying the ills of 
the present by the calamities of the past, had 
sung™ the Destruction of Troy.” 

Suetonius, writing at almost the same 
time, tells the story as if it were a fact, chang: 
ing the details as follows: “Viewing the con- 
flagration from the tower of Maecenas... 
he sang* the whole of the Sack of Ilion in his 
regular stage costume.” 

Not until a century and a half after the 
event is there any positive indication of a 
musical instrument. Dio Cassius, ca. 225, 
describing the fire writes that “Nero as 
cended to the roof of the palace from which 
there was the best general view . . . and as 


suming the kithara-player’s garb, sang the 
Capture of Troy... .”"** Even here the stress 
lies upon Nero's singing, though the pres 
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ence of a cithara might be assumed along with 
the garb.*” 

Among later writers, Nero the musician is 
eclipsed by Nero the persecutor. Of those 
who mention his musicianship, Eutropius,®* 
Sidonius,®® and Orosius, only the latter pre- 
sents a detailed account. Following Suetonius, 
apparently, he says, “The emperor himself 
viewed the conflagration from the lofty tower 
of Maecenas, . . . it is said that he declaimed 
the Iliad in a tragedian’s costume.””*° 

Since we are striving to discover at just 
what period a musical instrument is placed in 
Nero's hands in the literary descriptions of 
the fire, it is significant to note that no posi- 
tive statement of the presence of an instru- 
ment has been made yet. However, the prob- 
ability is that he did play the cithara. Nearly 
all poetry in Hellenic and Roman times was 
sung or declaimed to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments.*! The evidence shows 
that Nero took part in public competition on 
the cithara. Furthermore, all the writers of 
the period who refer to Nero's musical activi- 
ties agree that the cithara was his favorite 
instrument. Indeed, there is concrete evidence 
of this fact. Suetonius writes that Nero had 
statues and coins made of himself in the 
guise of a .ithara player,** and some of these 
coins are extant today and may be seen in the 
British Museum.“ 


But Not on the Fiddle! 


It MAY BE CONCLUDED then: first, that Nero 
was an ardent performer on the cithara; 
second, that if he sang during the burning of 
Rome, he probably accompanied himself on 
the cithara. Certainly, there is no discernible 
connection between Nero and the fidicula 
which, it would seem, was used during his 
reign, or with the violin which developed 
over a millennium later. 

From the fifth century on, information 
concerning most phases of European life 
comes from Christian writers. When survey- 
ing history, their dominant interest was 
Christianity and its triumph over paganism. 
Consequently the most engrossing fact about 
Nero was his wicked role as the instigator of 
the first imperial persecution“ and his re- 


sponsibility for. the martyrdom of Saints 
Peter and Paul. They give little attention to 
other aspects of his career. For several cen- 
turies after Eutropius, Sidonius, and Oro 
sius, historians of the Latin West do not 
mention the musical proclivities of Nero. The 
church historians such as Gregory of Tours, 
the Venerable Bede, Luitprand, Ethelward, 
William of Malmesbury, Odericus Vitalis, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the authors of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle either ignore Nero 
completely, or consider him simply as the 
persecutor of the Christians. The only ap- 
parent exception is found in King Alfred's 
translation of Orosius.* 


Rebirth of the Tradition 


THE TWELFTH and thirteenth centuries mark 
the rebirth of the Nero tradition in western 
historiography. On the continent, Otto of 
Freising, following the accounts of classical 
authors, writes: ** . . . he stood on the loftiest 
tower of the palace of Maecenas, delighted 
by the beauty of the conflagration, and clad 
in tragic costume, declaimed the Iliad.” 
Vincent of Beauvais in his Speculum His- 
toriale comments on Nero’s enthusiasm for 
musical competition on the cithara.“’ There 
are also a number of Chronicles,** composed 
during these centuries, which mention Nero 
as a cithara player. 

In England, Orosius is the chief source for 
the chroniclers, many of whom translate or 
quote him; for example, Matthew of Paris 
in the thirteenth century.*® These chroniclers 
who discuss Nero as a musician credit him 
with performance on a cithara, but not at the 
fire of Rome. Thus far no other stringed in- 
strument had been connected with him, a fact 
which provokes questioning. Was the cithara 
commonly used throughout the Middle 
Ages, or was the terminology simply taken 
over from the Latin authorities? Did the term 
cithara still apply to the instrument? If not, 
to what instrument did it apply? And, finally, 
what was the usage of the term fidicula during 
this period? 

In spite of the scarcity of definite evidence, 
the following conclusions may be drawn. 
Linguistic evidence seems to indicate that 
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fidicula was borrowed independently in English 
and in Continental Germanic, which would 
make the date perhaps after the middle of the 
first millennium a.p. The word, because of 
the very fact that it was borrowed, may have 
been a more popular term in the Latin and 
Old English vernacular than written evidence 
indicates.5° 

Certainly by the seventh century, the term 
was established in western terminology. In 
England a poet writes concerning a fidicula,™ 
and on the continent fidula, a derivative of 
fidicula, was used as the name of one of a 
number of musical instruments which in- 
cluded the harp, lyre, and rotta.% An 
eleventh century poetical listing of instru- 
ments contains the cymbal, the cythera, and 
the vitula,®* which is a pronounced and sig- 
nificant change in the development of the 
word fidicula, particularly on the continent. 


Confusion About Fiddles 


Tuere 1s, however, a noticeable confusion 
in the nomenclature of stringed instruments 
during this period. A ninth century gloss 
identifies fidicula (fidicens) with harp (har- 
peri), an association which is manifestly 
wrong. Equally confused is an eleventh cen- 
tury gloss which defines harp as cithara.* 

Modern musical historians admit this con- 
fusion of terms and apply fidicula to any one 
of several instruments used by the jongleurs, 
minnesingers, and minstrels.*® They also as- 
sign to the ninth and tenth centuries the im- 
portant change in stringed instruments caused 
by the introduction of the bow.5* Although 
for some time, apparently, the same stringed 
instrument was played by plucking or bow- 
ing, more specialized types soon developed.” 
Among these was the class of instruments 
known on the continent as vielle, and in 
England as fithele.** 

More profuse evidence in literature and in 
pictorial representation®® is available in the 
thirteenth century. From Layamon’s Brut, in 
1205, comes the first known example of the 
term in English literature. “Blisses incwe,” 
the poet writes, “was her fipeling and 
songe.’’6® On the continent, the instrument 
formerly known as vitula appears as viellé ina 


poem of Nicholas of Braia, written in 1223." 

The evolution of fidicula, or as it might 
now be termed, fiddle, is easy to follow in the 
late Middle Ages. On the continent viellé 
in French became modern viole and violon.™ 
A parallel descent in German led to Fiedel.® 
However interesting these developments, it is 
impossible to trace them in detail here. 
Therefore, from the fourteenth century on, 
the survey will be confined to England where 
the evolution leads directly to the word 


fiddle. 
Fiddles in Anglo-Saxon 


WITH THE INCREASING importance of Anglo- 
Saxon as a literary medium, innumerable 
references to fithele (fiddle) are found.™ In- 
deed, it is possible to quote examples covering 
the entire range of several centuries, but the 
variations are of chief interest. Early in the 
fourteenth century the word is still spelled 
with the “thorn” (fipel).®° Soon after Chaucer 
writes, “Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay 
sautrye”;®* and Piers Plowman says sadly, 
“Ich can not tabre ne trompe ne telle faire 
gestes, .. . ne fithelen at festes, ne harpen.”" 
Among the variations in spelling that appear 
are fythel, fydill, and fyddel; but not until 
1589 does the word appear in the modern 
form fiddle.®* 

Apparently until about 1530, the term was 
applied only to musical instruments. There- 
after a distinctly new trend appeared, one 
associated with the modern expression “to 
fiddle around.” This use seems to have arisen 
from the disrepute into which the wandering 
minstrel had fallen.*® In 1607, Dr. Cowel’'s 
law dictionary, The Interpreter, defines a 
minstrel as a “‘fidler” or “piper.”?° These 
““fidlers,” formerly welcome, were considered 
in the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
period as roisterers and idlers, and as active 
in spreading social unrest.” By the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I, they were be 
lieved dangerous enough for Parliament to 
promulgate an “Acte for the Punishment of 
Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars.”” 
Minstrels were expressly classified as “Sturdy 
Beggars,” and only those “belonging to 
Barons or other honorable personages” were 
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excepted from the act. Hence to fiddle re- 
ceived a new meaning. The term which in the 
ninth century had been both loosely and 
strictly applied to musical instruments, by 
the seventeenth century had acquired the 
additional non-musical significance of acting 
idly or frivolously. 

With the advent of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the pages of Shakespeare bring Nero 
once more into the picture. Nero as a musician 
seems again to have suffered an eclipse be- 
tween the thirteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. John Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s 
Polychronicon, seems to be the exception. He 
says that Nero was so fond of musical instru- 
ments: “pat he had ioye and likynge to be 
openliche icleped prince of harpoures.”” 
But in describing the burning of Rome, he 
writes, “he gan to zelle™ and songe the gestes 
of Troy.” 

Although Nero was popular with Chaucer 
and others of the late Middle Ages, it is only 
with Shakespeare that he appears again as a 
musician. In Henry VI, Henry proclaims: 


“Plataginet, I will; and like thee, Nero, 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burn.”’”* 


Elsewhere Shakespeare reveals that, in 
everyday parlance, a lutist was a fiddler. In 
The Taming of the Shrew, Katherine is repre- 
sented as having taken a music lesson, after 
which her music teacher comes to her father 
in sad disarray. Upon being questioned as to 
what had happened, he said: 


“I did but tell her she mistook the frets 

And bowed her hand to teach her fingering, 

When with a most impatient devilish spirit, 

‘Frets call you these?’ quoth she, ‘I'll fume with 
them.” 

And with that she struck me on the head. 

And through the instrument my pate made way; 

And there I stood amazed for a while, 

As on a pillory, looking through the Lute, 

While she did call me ‘rascal fiddler’ 

And ‘Twangling Jack’ with twenty such vile 
terms, 

As had she studied to misuse me so.”"”” 


In these two quotations are found two 
facts of the utmost importance for our pur- 
poses. One is that for the first time an instru- 


ment is placed in Nero's hands during the 
burning of Rome. The second is that Shake- 
speare doubtless considered Nero a “fiddler.” 

As might be expected, it is now but a step 
until the actual statement is found. It is in 
an anonymous play, whose title page runs 
thus: 

“The Tragedy of Nero 

imprinted at London by Augustine Matthews and 
John Norton, for Thomas Jones, and are to be 
sold at the blacke Raven in the Strand, 1624.” 


In the play, Seneca, referring to Nero, says: 


“Nay, even end here, for I have heard enough; 
I have a fiddler heard him, let me not 
See him a player... .""”8 


The appellation apparently caught the imagi- 
nation, for in 1649 George Daniel is found 
writing, “Let Nero fiddle out Rome's ob- 
sequies."79 

From the time of Shakespeare and the un- 
known author of The Tragedy of Nero, the 
trend is definitely established. Nero has be- 
come a fiddler, and in spite of the fact that 
every careful historian has refuted the state- 
ment,*® so he remains today. 

The modern interpretation of “Nero fid- 
dled while Rome burned” depends on the two 
general meanings of the word fiddle which 
were found fully developed in the seven- 
teenth century. The first of these meanings, 
to play any stringed instrument, has con- 
tinued in common use in England to the 
present day. Evidence of this may be found 
in Pepys’ Diary,® Samuel Johnson's Diction- 
ary,® an early music history,™ and an English 
Dictionary published in 1935. However, 
particularly in the United States, the term 
has come to be associated generally with the 
violin. This instrument, only one of the many 
fiddles in the seventeenth century, superseded 
the others in popularity and has practically 
appropriated the name to itself.** But the 
word fiddle has never quite recovered from 
the implication of insult that Shakespeare 
made apparent, and the accomplished violin- 
ist, today, is never thought of as a “fiddler.” 

The second usage of fiddle persists with 
even less change. Its meaning is similar to 


that in Pepys’ remark, “Where all the ladies 
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walked, talking and fiddling with their hats 
and feathers.”** To all appearances, its at- 
tachment to “Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned” is comparatively recent. No written 
evidence has been discovered for this phase. 
It seems likely that an impression has devel- 
oped among the younger, educated group 
that, since the denial that Nero played a 
fiddle has been so insistent, the correct inter- 
pretation must be that “he fiddled around.”*” 

In summary, Nero in various aspects of his 
career has fascinated writers and the general 
public throughout modern times. So far as 
literature is concerned, practically all of the 
great English authors since Chaucer mention 
him. However, they were more impressed 
with his misdeeds than with his musicianship. 
Since Shakespeare's time, there is only occa- 
sional written reference to Nero's fiddling, 
though he is represented in novels, plays, and 
operas as a lyre or harp player.** There is evi- 
dence to the effect that the fiddle tradition 
was perpetuated in common usage,** and thus 
it remains today, confined largely to oral ex- 
pression, newspapers, periodicals, radio, and 
other popular media. °° 

Finally, it is impossible to prove that Nero 
played a musical instrument during the burn- 
ing of Rome. If he did, which is probable, 
it was the cithara. In that case, using the 
word fiddle in its broad application to the 
playing of any stringed instrument, it might 
be said that “Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned.” But, in view of Tacitus’ uncertainty 
concerning the story, the entire incident can 
be rejected as doubtful. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pression “Nero fiddled while Rome burned” 
has such tremendous imaginative appeal, and 
is so deeply entrenched in popular thought, 
that it is unlikely that any amount of refuta- 
tion will cause it to be discarded. 
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Committee on Educational Policies 


ON BUILDING ENGLISH VOCABULARY 
Mark E. Hutchinson 


WAS InTergsTED in reading an article by 

Frank M. Snowden, Jr., in College English 
entitled “Some Suggestions for the College 
Course in Vocabulary.” Briefly, Snowden’s 
thesis is that an increasingly large number of 
college freshmen have little or no knowledge 
of English vocabulary and that therefore the 
colleges are beginning to realize the necessity 
of introducing or constructing courses which 
will fill or help fill this lacuna in the students’ 
knowledge. He blasts the theories of certain 
educators who, after studies in the vocabu- 
laries of text books in various fields, recom- 
ment the elimination of certain “difficult” 
words which are to be replaced by phrases 
and descriptions.2 As Snowden says, “Sug- 
gestions of this type do not ameliorate the 
condition but rather impair and damage the 
students’ ability to develop sound vocabulary 
habit. A vocabulary, even of ‘difficult’ words 
(pace Stevenson, Fisher, et al.) can be ac- 
quired by students of normal intelligence.” 

Mr. Snowden realizes that some will be 
fearful of a course in vocabulary on the ground 
that it may be artificial and “non-functional.” 
He therefore lays down the following desid- 
erata for this proposed course: (1) Basic roots 
common to thousands of English words: (2) 
Words appearing in the students’ courses 
and in their general reading; (3) Frequent 
opportunities for the use of the words in 
sentences of the students’ making; (4) Daily 
tests necessitating repeated reviews of mate- 
rial. As Snowden rightly states: “In order 
for the college course in vocabulary to be of 
maximum benefit to the general student in all 
his courses, study of basic roots and affixes 
must be given a place of importance. Edward 
D. Myers* estimates that from the three 
hundred and fifty roots appearing in his book 
about twelve thousand common English 
words and more than fifty thousand addi- 
tional technical and semi-technical words are 
derived. The significance of a knowledge of 


these roots is obvious. If adequate attention 
is given to them, students will be able in 
other courses to attack unfamiliar words, 
even the “difficult” words which, in the 
opinion of some educators, ought to be ex- 
cised.”” 

In my opinion some such course as out- 
lined by Snowden is due every college Fresh- 
man who needs it, and most of them do. I 
would also include an elementary study of 
semantics and the history of the English 
language. In the course of his article Mr. 
Snowden lists several text books which might 
be used in a course of this type. These books 
with several others which I take the liberty 
of adding are listed below. 

Burriss, E. E. and Casson, L., Latin and 
Greek in Current Use (Prentice-Hall, 1942). 

Jones, W. P., Practical Word Study (Oxford, 
1943). 

Bumpass, F. L. and Lorr, W. W., Building a 
Vocabulary (Atlanta: Allen, James & Co., 
1943). 

Brancxt, W. W., General Principles of 
Language (D. C. Heath & Co., 1935). 

Jounson, E. L., Latin Words of Common 
English (D. C. Heath & Co., 1931). 

Scott, H. F., Carr, W. L. and Wirkinson, 
G., Language and Its Growth (Scott, 
Foresman €& Co., 1935). 


Notes 


1 Snowden, Frank M. Jr., “Some Suggestions for the 
College Course in Vocabulary.” College English, 8 
(1946). 

2 Cf. Gates, A. I. et al., Educational Psychology 
(Macmillan, 1942), 431, 432. 

Stevenson, Elmo N., “An Investigation of the 
Vocabulary Problem in College Biology.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 28 (193'7), 663~72. 

Fisher, M. L., “Vocabulary Difficulties of Students 
in Educational Psychology.” Educational Research 
Record, 1 (1928), 19-23, 27-30. 

3 Myers, Edward D., “The Foundations of English,” 
(Macmillan, 1940). 
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Thersites was not a spokesman of democracy 


The Apotheosis of Thersites 


Abraham Feldman 


F THE conversion of the villain of the Iliad 
| into a champion of the common people, the 
earliest voice of the oppressed in Western lit- 
erature, a precursor of democracy, is not apothe- 
osis, then what may we name it? 

The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy is probably re- 
sponsible for beginning the process of beati- 
fication. His lectures on Social Life in Greece 
were severely critical of Homer's lordly atti- 
tude toward the rank and file of the expedi- 
tion against Ilion. Especially outrageous to 
Mahaffy’s liberalism was the bard's contempt 
for Thersites. “The figure of Thersites,”’ he 
complained, “seems drawn with special spite 
and venom, as a satire upon the first critics 
that rose up among the people, and ques- 
tioned the divine right of kings to do 
wrong.’ Is there anything in the epic text 
to justify this view of the ugly scoundrel as 
a representative of the masses, a Greek coun- 
terpart of the pioneer Hebrew prophets? We 
are told by Homer that several warriors 
murmured approval of Thersites’s attack on 
the campaign chiefs. But they certainly did 
not regard him as mouthpiece of the major- 








(As time goes on, we seem to find that “we know an 
awful lot that ain't so!” It has long been a commonplace 
in the critical study of Greek tragedy that the essential 
issue was Man against Fate, or, as in the Antigone, the 
conflict of civil versus divine law, something equally 
abstract. Yet increasing emphasis in criticism is being 
placed on the character of the individual hero or heroine; 
as Dr, Schlesinger suggests in his study on Page 207 of 
this issue, Sophocles is really portraying people. 

Similarly, Abraham Feldman here shows that 
Thersites was not, as commonly explained, the first 
commoner or republican. We suspect that some lecture 
notes will have to be revised. 

Mr. Feldman contributed the highly original essay 
on Thales in our October issue last year (41.1.4), and 
another study of his, “The Quintessence of Comedy,” 
is scheduled for future publication. He is now at the 
University of Maryland. 





ity. No attempt was made to shield or com- 
fort him when Odysseus bled his teeth. The 
whole camp understood that the charges of 
the wretch against Agamemnon were hardly 
different from the accusations of Achilles. 
Was Achilles a critic of royal ius divinum? 
Every schoolboy, as Macaulay would say, 
knows the hero was simply condemning 
Agamemnon’s bully handling of his rights as 
a chief comparable, in Homeric phrase, to the 
foremost bull of the herd (cf. Iliad 2.480). The 
hero’s motives for polemic were love and a 
passion for fair play. Thersites was impelled 
by greed and cowardice. There is not a spark 
of the embryonic republican in him. Mahaffy 
was led to idealize the villain by a political 
interpretation of the epic confusing the coun- 
cil fire of the Achaeans with the parliament 
of England. The same mistake induced him to 
admonish us not to wonder at the wickedness 
of Achaean councils because “we know now- 
a-days that boards and parliaments have 
neither conscience nor human feeling, so that 
they commit injustices almost impossible to 
individuals."? As if the government of Aga- 
memnon and his comrades was an impersonal 
corporation! Obviously the reverend scholar 
lacked the sense of humor requisite to see that 
the portrait of Thersites only “seems” to be 
drawn with venom; it was in truth drawn 
humorously, as Lessing observed, with half- 
barbaric laughter but laughter nevertheless. 

Prof. Werner Jaeger repeated the error of 
Mahaffy. He insisted the picture of Thersites 
was a caricature, “the only really malicious 
caricature in the whole of Homer.”* This 
calumny of Homer springs, like Mahaffy’s 
mistake, from a wrong opinion of primitive 
Greek government. Jaeger believes the bard 
was an aristocrat glorifying feudalism in the 
Iliad and pouring scorn on its underdogs. The 
government of Agamemnon, according to 
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this theory, was a “limited monarchy.” Ac- 
cording to the peerless epic itself, the power 
of the Atreid was so limited as to make ridicu- 
lous any conception of him as a monarch. Re- 
call how he permitted the king of Ithaca to 
take the holy scepter from his hand (Iliad 
2.188-197). Recall the demonstration of inde- 
pendence by Diomedes and Sthenelos (Ibid. 
9.42 et seq.). Finally let us remember that the 
revolt of Achilles was never considered by 
the Achaeans as treason or lése majesté, but 
only as an individual quarrel. They pro- 
tested against his violation of their solidarity 
in war, not his irreverence for the Mycenean 
scepter. The notion that Achilles was a kind 
of vassal to Agamemnon could occur to none 
but fetishists of feudalism like Gladstone, 
Leaf, Lang, and the other English nourishers 
of Tory vanity with Greek erudition. But 
Jaeger has recognized that the shield of 
Achilles, with its circle of elders rendering 
justice (Iliad 18.503), is evidence that Greece 
survived without royalty during the Trojan 
war.’ Likewise, the community of Ithaca was 
ruled in the absence of its basileus by a popu- 
lar assembly under the leadership of men who 
were not regents. Why did the Achaean 
kings leave their countries without regents? 
The sole serious reply is, they had no power 
to appoint deputies. The sovereignty of the 
community never resided in the basileus. For 
Jaeger’s assertion that justice was tradition- 
ally the “province of the king” there is not 
an iota of proof. This majestic province is an 
invention of the professor's fancy, like his 
plebeian Thersites. 


Thersites of the Aristoi 


Pernaps the reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory of Thersites as a lower-class advocate 
was reached in The Life of Greece by Dr. Will 
Durant. In Book u of the Iliad Durant was 
confident he heard “the sound of the class 
war; and as Thersites flies oratorically at 
Agamemnon we recognize an early variation 
on a persistent theme.” This theme is de- 
fined in a flight of economic metaphysics: 
“society is a rumbling cart that travels an 
uneven road; and no matter how carefully the 
cart is constituted, some of the varied ob- 
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jects in it will sink to the bottom, and others 
will rise to the top.”* How the jostling of 
wares in a wagon can be compared with a 
class war remains an enigma. But the social 
station and background of Thersites are not 
a riddle. He is a freeman, a warrior, bearing 
his own arms, sharing in the fruits of fight 
according to the value of his prowess, which 
is Homer's criterion of right (themis). Be- 
sides the right of armament, he has freedom 
of speech in the assembly of his fellow war- 
riors. He is not exploited or downtrodden by 
Agamemnon and his council, the gerontes 
boulephoroi. His oratorical flight is an expres- 
sion of private grudge, no more a voicing of 
class grievance than the oratory of Achilles is 
a reflexion of an Iliad middle class. Greeks 
who might with reason be designated as 
members of inferior classes, the demioergoi 
(peasants, artisans) and thetes (laborers for 
hire) were not present on the Homeric battle 
field. The fact of the matter is that Thersites 
belonged to the aristoi rather than hoi polloi. 


King Against King 


THE UGLY ROGUE was the son of Agrios, a 
basileus of Aetolia. As the son of a chief he 
was of divine stock (diotrephes). Thersites 
was also related by the lineage of his mother 
Dia to the hero Diomedes. When the rough- 
neck was at last killed by Achilles, for 
mocking the hero’s lament over the death of 
the Amazon queen Penthesilea, a sacred feud 
was fought for Thersites’s sake. Cousin Dio- 
medes went to combat with the son of Peleus, 
a feud celebrated in that song of the Homeric 
era, Aithiopis.° The Greeks never conceived 
of this feud as exemplifying the triumph of 
tribal devotion over class loyalty. If kings, 
as Odysseus declares, were always in the 
mouth of Thersites, it was because of envy, 
the vileness of his deformed soul. Not all 
criers against kings have been forerunners of 
republics. 

How could the cur’s snarling at the 
Achaean warlords have given rise to the 
myth of a critic of Greek tyranny in the 
Iliad? The whole error roots in the prevalent 
view of Homer as a court minstrel, a singer 
of aristocracy. In order to please his masters, 
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Good English needs more work, less talk 


SOME REMARKS ON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


A. M. Withers, Concord College 


E ARE the only country in the world 

ashamed of its own language. Listen 
to the popular radio comedians, never failing 
to get approval from the audience by mock mis- 
understanding of a word merely because it is of 
a kind or length not customary on the lips of a 
child. Nothing of this sort of thing comes over 
the air from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion—which is something for our learned anti- 
British-language H. L. Mencken to ponder 
over. 
When the word is palpably foreign, and 
not yet anglicized, the situation becomes 
hilarious. ““Masseuse”’ has got to be “mas- 
sooze."’ One would feel himself damned for- 
ever if he pronounced it unaffectedly like a 
Frenchman. His he-man status would be ir- 
reparably impaired. 

Yet it is one of the most marked of facts 
that the most highly successful comedians, 
like the best news commentators, the most 
articulate professors and scientists, the best 
secretaries of professional people, the best 
lawyers, preachers, lecturers, are persons who 
have had some contact with foreign languages, 
or for whatever other reason are widely and 
deeply prepared in their English. 


The foreign languages, in this connection, 
nearly always include Latin, an obvious fact 
whose obviousness must be constantly kept 
before educators and administrators, not only 
by the classicists and the teachers of modern 
foreign languages, but above all by the leaders 
in education in English, especially in the 
graduate schools. H. V. Kaltenborn affirms 
(Books Abroad, Winter, 1946, p. 25) that 
none of the arguments in favor of the Classics 
as aids to English impresses him, because, as 
he alleges, exactly the same arguments could 
be made in favor of a living language. This 
claim appears upon the surface partly plausi- 
ble, but inwardly searched is quite specious. 
Try to handle French in the same persistently 
analytic manner as that in which Latin must 
be treated, and see how long you will be 
tolerated. 

Latin confers adeptness in English because 
it confers (or must I say, helps to confer?) 
indispensably intimate feeling therefor. And 
English is one of the most dependent of 
languages in this regard. A large part of the 
usually accepted instruction in our own lan- 
guage which demands that the students per- 
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Homer depicted a demagogue in his epic as 
obscene and cacomorphous, according to this 
dominant opinion of the poet. I have called 
it a calumny; it also transforms Homer into a 
bard ready to distort history for sycophancy, 
for that is what the charge of “satire” and 
“caricature” means. If the Iliad falsified tra- 
dition, why did it carry words of praise for 
Thersites, as Dio of Prusa pointed out, in the 
passage calling him a clear-voiced speaker 
(Iliad 2.246)? To complete the caricature, he 
should have been made gruff or falsetto, a 
stuttering rascal, doubly ridiculous. But 
Homer drew Thersites with the same candor, 
skill and faithfulness to his heritage of art 


that he drew the bright traits and the 
blemishes of his heroes and gods. 


Notes 


1 J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece (New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1898) 13. 

2 Ibid., 67. 

3 Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1939) Vol. 1, 17. 

4 Tbid., 97. 

§ Will Durant, The Life of Greece (New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1939) 47. 

®Cf. Isaac Tzetzes on Lycophron, 999; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus 1, 800; Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic (ed. 3, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1924) 212- 
216. 
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petually ponder only vernacular items, com- 
pose out of word-vacant minds, memorize 
word-lists, and consult the dictionary daily 
and hourly to the end of life, is almost if not 
quite abortive, because it has not the power to 
supply that most important of language and 
literary ingredients, namely, word-sensibil- 
ity. 

The writing of themes and the red-pencil 
corrections, if these are all, are emphatically 
not a source for pleasant after-memories for 
many. An agent of the publishers told me 
that the elementary and secondary English- 
language texts are commercially the most 
short-lived of all. He explained that efforts to 
get all our English in the early stages by the 
exclusively direct attack are defeated because 
they inevitably become wearisome. The text 
grows stale because the pupil gets tired of 
working in a vacuum. The teacher, with 
sympathetic nerves atune, feels the force of a 
blighting learning-inertia, and attributes it 
partly to psychological and other defects of 
the book in use. So by common consent a 
new one is adopted, excitingly entitled 
“Adventures in English,” “Grammar at 
Work,” “Language Highways and Byways,” 
or the like, which may perchance set the 
student world rejoicing. 


—Current Events 


I think with pain in my own foreign-lan- 
guage field of the disastrous failure to put the 
first thing first, namely, the English language, 
and of the (partially consequent) ceaseless 
round of experimentation, delving for objec- 
tives, ferreting out minutiae of testing and 
evaluating, talk of areas, levels, attitudes. So 
much machinery has collected about prescrip- 
tions for modernforeign-language teaching 
that the very soul is going out of it. One pro- 
fessor has written hundreds of articles and a 
book or two on foreign-language teaching 
methods and objectives, and still gives no 
sign of exhaustion. 

If visionary experimenters in what they 
consider higher things would do a little ex- 
perimenting on our student English word- 
stock (The article by G. P. Dilla, School and 
Society, February 24, 1940, should be resur- 
rected) they would precipitately betake them- 
selves out of the clouds, and, if they were as 
truly patriotic as they would have us believe, 
would absent themselves from armchair 
felicity and offer themselves as teachers of 
Latin and English—provided of course they 
know something about these subjects. “*Fe- 
licity,” incidentally, is one of those words 
that in these degenerate-English days only 
the rarest college student knows. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION ON NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The fortieth joint meeting of the Eastern 
Section of the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land and the Classical Club of Greater Boston 
will be held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
on Saturday, February 15, 1947 at 10 A.M. The 
program will be as follows: A Word of Welcome, 
Dr. Robert M. Green, President of the Classical 
Club; ““A Mediaeval Commentary on Aristotle,” 
F. Stuart Crawford, Visiting Professor of Latin, 
Boston University; Colloquium: ““Our Common 
Problems”—Collocutores: Mr. Cecil T. Derry, 
Leader, Cambridge High and Latin School; Mr. 
Joseph W. Hopkinson, Public Latin School, 
Boston; Miss Marie Merrill, Winthrop Senior 
High School; Professor Van L. Johnson, Tufts 
College; Mr. R. I. Wilfred Westgate, Brooks 
School, North Andover; Miss Ilse M. Zechner, 
Milton Academy, Milton; O;en Discussion; 
“Greek Aristocracy and its Sculpture” Pro 


fessor C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown University. 

The Classical Club of Greater Boston held its 
annual fall meeting and dinner at the Pioneer 
Hotel, Boston, on Thursday evening, November 
14 at six-thirty o'clock. Dr. Robert M. Green, 
President of the Club presided and introduced 
the following speakers: Professor Malcolm E. 
Agnew of Boston University, whose subject was 
“A Brief Review of the Status of the Classics and 
the Future of the Classics in College”; Professor 
Arthur §. Pease of Harvard University, the title 
of whose paper was “By-ways of the Classics”; 
Professor William F. Wyatt of Tufts College 
who spoke on “The Current Usage of Out- 
Moded Words.” It was announced that the 
Reading Group would study Ovid under the 
leadership of the President, Dr. Green, and that 
Professor Agnew would direct the study of a 
Greek author (to be announced later). 
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What the Classics may mean to a college student 


The Classics in College 


By Sterling Dow 


Choices in College 


N THE earlier grades of school, there is 

no choice of “‘courses”’: all the pupils learn 
their a bc’s and their 1 2 3's together. At the 
high school level, if not before, some choice 
is usually offered, but there are only two or 
three or perhaps four ways open, and the 
choice can usually be made without hesita- 
tion. 

College is usually different. The number of 
courses offered in most colleges is more than 
a person could take in a whole lifetime. The 
hundreds of courses may be grouped in two 
dozen “fields of concentration,” among which 
only one, or at most a combination of two, 
can be chosen. 

The student entering college therefore 
faces a new sort of problem and a new sort of 
opportunity: the problem and the oppor- 
tunity of choosing the studies which for her 
may have lifelong value. Freshman courses 
must be chosen at the beginning of the fresh- 
man year, and a field of concentration must 








(We are indebted to Dr. W. K. Jordan, President of 
Radcliffe College for permission to adapt the pamphlet 
“The Classics in Radcliffe College’ for our purposes, 
While the approach is thoroughly humanistic, the argu- 
ment happily avoids the transcendentalism that so often 
accompanies remarks on the humanities and the Classics. 

Radcliffe College offers a Competitive Freshman 
Scholarship for the academic year 1947-48, w.. 4 value 
of $750. “The recipient of the award is not obliged to 
concentrate in the Classics after admission to college; 
but preference will be given, among candidates other- 
wise equally matched, to one who intends to study 
Greek or Latin in college. The purpose of offering the 
scholarship is to discover young women of more than 
ordinary ability, and with a genuine interest in Greek 
or Latin or both, who are likely to use effectively their 
classical studies, whether in further classical study or in 
some other field.” All enquiries should be addressed to 
the Committee on Scholarships, Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 








be decided upon at the end of that year. The 
decision is a major decision, a decision to 
be matured slowly and prayerfully, and 
to be based on a careful weighing of reasons. 
Some wise man has said that for old people it 


‘is the consequences of their decisions which 


alone matter, whereas for young people the 
reasons on which decisions are based matter 
more than the decisions themselves or the 
consequences. 

This pamphlet is written, not to provide 
final and complete reasons, but only to pro- 
vide the raw material out of which final 
reasons can be made. 

Every college student must weigh reasons, 
but they must be her own reasons, applicable 
personally to her. In the lowest grades ot 
school, no choice whatever is given to a 
student about learning the a b c’s and the 
I 2 3's, because the reasons for learning them 
are the same reasons for every student, and 
are equally binding on all. Adult education, 
that is, college education, is quite the op- 
posite: every student must make a personal 
choice, because the reasons for taking college 
courses are not the same for everyone. 

All college students must be able to write 
decent English. Beyond that they have what 
adults should have, the opportunity to exer- 
cise personal choice among alternatives, none 
of which is as plain and childish as a b c. On 
the contrary, wise minds down the ages have 
disputed without conclusion the relative 
values of these same higher studies. It is no 
wonder that at first many students find them- 
selves undergoing a new and a wholesome ex- 
perience. The resulting decisions are adult 
decisions, and are as much a part of higher 
education as the courses themselves. In actual 
fact, most students do arrive eventually at a 
satisfying solution, and many reach a solution 
so ideal as to be a source of happiness for a 
lifetime. 
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The Classics “*Englished” 


Tue stupy of the Classics is the reading of 
great epics, lyrics, plays, philosophies, and 
histories in the very words in which they 
were written. The important part of this 
sentence is the phrase, “the reading,” but 
before we examine what reading means, it 
may be well to look into the phrase, “in the 
very words in which they were written.” 
Why not save trouble and read the Classics 
in English translations? 

Many people have read classical authors in 
translation, and with profit, doubtless; just 
as French or German authors can also be 
read in translation, though the English trans- 
lation, will seem, to those who know these 
languages like a mere shadow of the colorful, 
full-bodied original. Greek and Latin also can- 
not be ““Englished”’ satisfactorily, indeed less 
so, often, than modern languages. 

The reason why any translation from any 
language is so deeply unsatisfying is that 
every language is like a musical instrument. 
The organ and the piano and the violin, in 
the hands of competent performers, have 
wonderful range and power; nevertheless 
music written for one of them will not sound 
quite so well—may indeed sound very dis- 
appointing—on one of the others. If a good 
violinist plays good organ music on his violin, 
you may like it, but only if you have never 
heard it on an organ. If you have heard it 
well played on an organ, the violin rendition 
may be almost unbearable. Similarly the 
Greek and Latin and English languages have, 
each of them, grandeurs and delicacies of their 
own which any translation distorts or loses. 
Translations are pleasing only to those who 
do not know what they are missing. 


Skimming and Reading 


To Most PEOPLE, reading means little more 
than a scanning or skimming by the eye along 
the lines of print, accompanied by a stringing 
of the meanings together in the mind. Much 
routine reading is (and ought to be) of this 
sort. But the real reading of classical authors, 
or of any other great authors, is more than 
that. The reading of powerful writings is also 


feeling and thinking: it is a sudden experi- 
ence of feeling the force of a genius, or of 
slowly becoming absorbed in thoughts con- 
ceived by a master intellect. 

Quality, not quantity, is emphasized in 
reading the Classics, and throughout the 
four years of college nothing second-rate has 
to be read. The emphasis is not on speed but 
on full and mature comprehension; not on 
momentary notions and whims but on 
thoughts and feelings which, tested through 
the ages, have been found to be sound and 
strong. 


Behind the Words 


But Feg.inG and thinking are not the whole 
of classical studies, or of any real study of lit- 
erature. 

Before any epic or lyric or tragedy or com- 
edy is written, the author must have a general 
notion, such for example as what happens 
when a veteran arrives home unrecognized 
after ten years (Homer’s Odyssey), or what 
happens when women start running a state 
all by themselves (Aristophanes’ Congress- 
women). Next, the author has to decide what 
order and form will be most effective. Thus 
Homer will plunge the reader into the midst 
of Odysseus’ story, giving at once the grim 
situation at home and some hint of the hero's 
spectacular wanderings; from this point the 
story jumps backward, then works forward. 
The plan of narration, gradually unfolded, be- 
comes the form of the whole. Lastly there is 
the artful working out of the parts, adventure 
after adventure, finally line by line and word 
by word. A comedy by Aristophanes, such 
as his Congresswomen, has a different struc’ 
ture: the actors and choruses dance and sing 
and shout in a curious and delightful old 
ritual order, and Dionysiac ribaldry is 
blended with the Dionysiac cult. 

Thus every literary work has within it a 
notion, a plan, and an artful elaboration of 
parts. We may lump all these things together 
and call them form. Form is present in all art, 
though most people do not notice it. Form 
is present in early Greek statues of gods: 
eyes front, legs straight, one foot slightly in 
advance of the other. (This “frontal” pose 
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Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


HERMES WITH RAM 
A SMALL Bronze of THE ARCHAIC Periop 


The “frontal” pose alone bespeaks the Egyp- 
tian influence, which at this time was being left 
behind as craftsmen studied muscle (note the arms 
and the exaggerated calves) and alertness of pose. 
The Greek god is quite human; only the wings on 
the shoes tell us that he is not an ordinary 
shepherd. 


was one of the few things which the Greeks 
learned from the Egyptians, but the Greeks 





soon varied it: no sculptured Egyptian carries 
a lamb.) In a word, form is how the artist or 
writer makes his notions real, how he gets his 
effects. 

It is easy, then, to see why the study of 
classical writings is more than an experience 
of the feelings, passionate or serene, which 
powerful writings produce when read as they 
should be read. To the experience of feelings 
is added an appreciation of how the artist or 
writer makes you enter into such experiences; 
that is, you come to have, and to enjoy, an 
awareness of forms. You come to understand 
how one word is chosen to fit with another, 
how one mood is induced by the mood before 
or stands in shocking contrast to it, how 
tension is artfully built up to explosive force, 
and relaxed again into serenity. 

Classical art, particularly, is an art of 
forms. Classical art above all others fused the 
form with the meaning, so that each should 
enhance the other. 

In sum, we may say that the enjoyment of 
imaginative literature comes partly from sim- 
ple feelings (like excitement, pity, terror, re- 
joicing) and at the same time from admiring 
and understanding the skill which produces 
the feelings (by the use of words, speeches, 
plot, and the like). Children at the theatre 
may have the simple feelings, but only those 
who have learned to understand can at the 
same time glimpse behind the scene, as it 
were, the artful playwright creating his 
forms, producing his effects. 


Where Literature Began 


THE civinizatTions which preceded the 
Greeks had no literary forms to teach them. 
The Greeks perforce invented for the first 
time epic and lyric, tragedy and comedy, and 
passed them on to the Romans, who in turn 
transmitted them, as part of the great hu- 
mane tradition, to us in modern times. Thus 
it happens that, just as half the words we 
speak come from Latin, and not a few of our 
words are Greek, so also our whole literary 
art—even the novel (though Greek novels 
are not much read nowadays)—stems from 
the classical civilizations and cannot be 





understood without knowledge of their 
writings. 


Where Ideas Began 


Tue opportunity thus to understand lit- 
erature, classical and later, is by no means the 
only opportunity which classical studies af- 
ford. Along with the poetic literary forms 
there were originated in Greek and Roman 
lands the studies of man’s past (history) and 
of reality (philosophy). These studies were 
also developed to a high pitch, and trans- 
mitted, by the Greeks. The reading, there- 
fore, of prose works in history and in philoso- 
phy is also a part of the opportunity which 
classical studies offer. 

Although both Greeks and Romans wrote 
prose with an artistry which can only be imi- 
tated because it cannot be excelled, never- 
theless our interest in their prose is an interest 
not in form mainly but more in thought. The 
ideas outshine the beauty of their expression. 

There are two main reasons why many 
Greek and Roman ideas have lasted two 
thousand years and have undiminished vigor 
today. One reason is that the Greeks and 
Romans originated the ideas. Before the 
Greeks invented it, democracy had never 
existed on this earth; and democracy today 
cannot be understood without understanding 
its origin in Greece and the Greek develop- 
ment of it. The Romans attained in their 
government a system of “checks and bal- 
ances’; it was this system which the makers 
of our own constitution had in mind (they 
had read Polybius) when they provided 
legislative, executive, and judicial organs in 
our national government—the Congress, the 
President, the Supreme Court—to balance 
and check each other. Indeed the Greeks, 
whose inventions were numerous, invented 
all the principal kinds of governments known 
to us today; and Greek philosophers bril- 
liantly began the systematic study of how men 
live together in civilized societies. The 
Romans, more sturdy than brilliant, nurtured 
their city law until it had broadened to in- 
clude well-nigh all known mankind in one 
majestic and authoritative set of principles. 
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The Law of Rome 


Unper the Emperor Constantine, the 
whole Roman Empire became Christian, and 
gradually in the course of centuries the bar- 
barian invaders from the North absorbed 
Latin civilization and Christianity. When at 
length the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle 
Ages emerged in Western Europe, the notion 
of a universal (Roman) law remained to unite 
all the peoples of Western Europe in one 
great society, just as the Latin language 
flourished universally as the speech of all 
educated men, regardless of what we know 
today as “national” boundaries. The doc- 
trine was that under God all human souls 
were born equal, regardless of geography or 
sex or color or any earthly despot. It was 
actually this mediaeval doctrine, conceived 
in Rome and nurtured by Christianity, which 
centuries later the founders of our country 
were repeating when they declared, “All 
men are created equal.’ Today Roman Law 
is the law of most of Western Europe, and 
it has left traces in our own law, just as the 
Latin language became the parent of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and half of our own English 
speech. The study of Latin is thus the study 
not merely of a major classical literature and 
civilization, but also of the great mediaeval 
tradition of human unity and of freedom 
under universal law which spans like a mighty 
arch the procession of the centuries from 
Rome to our own time. 


One Thousand Years of Experience 


THE OTHER REASON why Greek and Roman 
prose is fresh today—‘‘new”’ things are al- 
ways being discovered in it—is that the 
Greeks and Romans lived through a thousand 
years of human experience, and tested out 
many ideas which we are only beginning to 
explore. Athens became a far more thorough 
and direct democracy than any which has 
been seen anywhere in the world at any time 
since; and the exciting history of Athens 
may well throw light on the road ahead for 
us. Rome organized world power under law, 
succeeded for a century in maintaining uni- 
versal peace (a curiously barren century cul- 
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turally), then was weakened when strong-arm 
men set themselves above the law, and finally, 
when thus weakened, Rome succumbed to 
barbarians—though not before she had half- 
Romanized most of them. We, a headstrong 
young nation of only three centuries’ experi- 
ence, may well read ancient history and 
philosophy with our eyes open. 


Plastic Art 


BgsipEs POETRY and prose—verbal beauty 
and verbal thought—classical studies include 
art in other forms. Here again the Greeks 
were the originators, the Romans developers 
and transmitters; but Greek statues, vases, 
and paintings did not last as well as Greek 
achievements in words, and thus have had 


to be rediscovered, indeed are still being re- 
discovered today by the spade of the ex- 
cavator. In addition to its own undimmed 
freshness, therefore, Greek art has the interest 
of a comparatively fresh and developing 
study. 

It is natural that most people should have 
notions about Greek art which newer studies 
would clear away. By many people, Greek 
statutes are thought of as being white and 
cold; actually they were tinted or even 
brightly painted and polished. Again, Greek 
art is classed as “static” and frozen by older 
critics; but in the very best period a vase- 
painter could show a scene with Menelaus, 
ranging like a bull, about to kill his fair and 
errant wife Helen when he recaptures her in 
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Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





HELEN, MENELAUS, AND ATTENDANTS 


One side of a large two-handled cup made in the years when Pericles was a young man. The tech- 
nique is typical. First, the fine well-washed clay was baked to a buff-red tone. Then the draughtsman 
used a tworhaired brush dipped in black glaze; his drawing had to be rapid, and alteration or erasure 
was impossible. To fill in the background, he used the same heavy lustrous black glaze, which no 
modern potter has succeeded in reproducing. Note that the bow] was found broken but has been put 
together by skilled archaeological technicians. 
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Troy; her beauty stops him. This is quite the 
opposite of a “static” subject, and the 
draughtsman adroitly suggests the swirl of 
passions by the swish of the garments, and 
by the bull emblem on the shield of the hero. 
It is true that Greek artists generally tended 
to believe that serenity is more beautiful 
than violence, but even their serene figures are 
instinct with life. 

It is for this reason that the study of Greek 
and Roman archaeology so often proves to be 
an awakening and an immensely exciting ex- 
perience. To anyone who enjoys looking at a 
lively picture, or a gleaming bronze, or a 
marble shaped with such skill that it seems 
to live and breathe—or even nice furniture 
(Greek furniture was nice)—the picture, 
bronze, or marble speaks directly. No “‘de- 
coding” is necessary. Students of archaeology 
often turn again, refreshed, to the written 
word; and so archaeology, which today is 
constantly bringing to light new plastic and 
visual delights, makes the classical world 
come alive, and is the growing point of classi- 
cal studies. 


Greek Buildings and Ours 


A SPECIAL WORD must be said about 


architecture, because it is in architecture 
more than in any other human activity that 
the powerful originative genius of the Greeks 
is most plainly to be seen. The Greeks in- 
vented the system of building in which 
columns support beams, and they perfected 
the sturdy Doric style, the more delicate Ionic, 
and the florid Corinthian. The Romans added 
the round arch and the round dome, from 
which after many centuries the pointed 
arch and the pointed dome of Gothic were 
developed. 

The Renaissance and modern times gen- 
erally returned to Greece and Rome for their 
everfresh inspiration. Our national Capitol, 
for instance, is in the Renaissance Classical 
style. The finer Lincoln Memorial is purer 
Greek; one of the architects drew inspiration 
from his personal experience in excavating 
near Troy. 

Thus the architecture which Pericles and 
Augustus would recognize as their own is all 
about us, a symbol of the classical grace and 
classical vigor which today infuse poetry and 
drama, social activity and solitary philosophy, 
and many other aspects of our arts and our 
lives. 





Liber Animalium 


RIDICULUS MUS 


US, sicut sapiens Stoicus antiquus, 

civis mundi est. Ubique enim gigni- 
tur, Neque ferus est, inquit Plinius, neque 
placidus. Homines timet sed apud eos habitare 
mavult. Eodem cibo vescitur. Nostra quidem 
domicilia lignea murium causa inventa esse 
videntur. Parietes cavi sunt, intra quos mures 
strepitu molestissimo noctu ascendunt, de- 
scendunt, sese persequuntur, neque incolas 
miseros dormire sinunt. Ter quaterque anno 
pariunt sed aut veneno aut muscipula facile 
captantur. Ita multitudo citra modum con- 
tinetur. Mures domestici colore pullo sunt, 
agrestes nigro, alii vel flavo vel rutilo sed 
venter albulus esse solet. Murem quem rat- 


tum appellamus Romani feliciter ignorabant. 

Elephanti, inquit Plinius, propter odorem 
mures oderunt. Mulieres eos timent sed 
causam cognoscere difficilius est, neque du- 
bium est quin mures miseri non minus muli 
eres timeant quam mulieres mures. Mus enim, 
muliercula conspecta, huc illuc cursat dum 
muliercula, musculo ridiculo conspecto, cla’ 
morem tollit atque in sellam vel mensam 
proximam uno saltu ascendit deos hominesque 
implorans. Mus tamen minor est quam qui 
eam devoret. Frustra timet sed timores nostri 
ratione non reguntur. Medici qui animae 
humanae student viderint. 

ANON. 
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Did Horace woo the Muse with wine? 


The Wine Element in Horace 


Arthur Patch McKinlay 


In Two Parts 


PART II 
A READERS refresh their minds with 


this cursory evidence of what Horace 
thought about moderation, they may not be so 
certain about his having been a hard drinker. 
Weighing Horace’s espousal of the golden 
mean, both in his random remarks on the sub- 
ject and in his elaborate development of this 
theme, they may be led to question the validity 
of conclusions, even though based on a multi- 
plicity of objective data seemingly reinforced by 
subjective evidence in plenty. Of course, there 
will be those who will not be so sure about 
accepting proof that seems to place Horace 
among the temperate. They will say that the 
moralizer may have been like the preacher 
who would have his parishioners follow what 
he said, not what he did. There will be others, 
however, who will not take refuge in such a 
begging of the question. Even while reading 
this article they will have been recalling ob- 
servations of their earlier days; they will have 
been noting that much of the seeming revela- 
tion of Horace’s drinking experience is but con- 
vention, the following of a poetic vogue. Those 
with a sense of humor will have seen much that 
is illusory in Horace’s championship of Bacchus 
and they will have detected some warrant for 
believing that Horace held a rigid self-discipline 
to have a necessary place in the production of 
a poet. 

Much of the Bacchic poetry in Horace is 
manifestly after the manner of the Greeks. 
Without any attempt to go fully into this 
subject of which phases have been treated by 
modern scholars,”*' one may assemble per- 
tinent data by way of illustration. Thus 
Alcaeus functions in the Soracte* ode, in 
the ode”* to Mercury, in the Ship of State, 
in the ode to Varus,** to Horace’s lyre,” 
to Cleopatra's downfall,’ in the ode to 
Pompeius,”** in the ode on Horace’s narrow 


escape,”5* in the ode to Lollius,”® in the epis- 
tle! to Maecenas, to Florus.%? The ode to 
Venus** is in the manner of Alcman. 
Anacreon and the Anacreontics live over 
again in the ode to Agrippa,” to Tyndaris,™ 
to Chloe,™* in the carousal*”? of Book One, 
in the ode to Hirpinus,* to Asterie,?** 
to Telephus,”®° to Vergilius,?"' and to Liber®® 
himself. Macleane thinks*** that the last ode 
of Book One is after Anacreon. Shorey” 
sees in the ninth ode of Book Four a suggestion 
of the Anacreontics. Horace as a satirist 
shows an acquaintance with Archilochus.*® 
Bacchylides is imitated in the fifteenth ode of 
Book One if Porphyrio*® is correct. Professor 
Shorey detects another reminiscence of Bac- 
chylides.**? Pindar®5* seems to have had con- 
siderable influence on Horace. Thus the 
twelfth ode of Book One starts out in the 
Pindaric manner. Several*®* other odes show 
traces of Pindar. Sappho, aside from her meter 
lives over again in Horace. There are Gly- 
cera**® and Neobule.”* Horace acknowl- 
edges** his debt to Sappho. He refers to the 
bard of Ceos*® and possibly reflects his man- 
ner in his reference to neniae.* Stesichorus 
appears**® along with other of Horace’s 
teachers. The scholiasts” think the sixteenth 
ode of Book One is in imitation of Stesichorus. 
Editors note many echoes’ of the Greek 
anthology*® in Horace. 

Beside this definite evidence of Horace’s 
writing after a tradition, there is an over- 
whelming mass of things Greek cropping up 
in the setting of his verse. As the editors in 
introductory notes to the odes point out, 
poem after poem is Greek in its asmosphere. 
Macleane holds that Horace probably bor- 
rowed”® from the Greeks the leading idea of 
many of the odes. Of the odes to Vergil?”® 
and to Lydia*” Smith remarks?”* that they 
were probably worked out on a Greek model. 
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Of the Soracte?”? ode Smith says, “The 
poem is one of Horace’s early studies of his 
Greek masters”; of the ode to Mercury?” he 
says, “After Alcaeus”; of the ode to Leu- 
conoe,?”4 ““A free imitation or paraphrase of a 
Greek original.” Smith notes Horace’s debt 
to Pindar in the twelfth?”* ode, and to Greek 
writers in his Ship of State.?”* Smith cites 
Porphyrio as saying that Horace got his mo- 
tive for the Nereus??? ode from Bacchylides. 
Smith is inclined to accept the likelihood that 
Horace followed a Greek model in the six- 
teenth?’® ode. Mr. Smith says of the ode to 
Varus?’® that it is probably a translation of a 
poem of Alcaeus and of the ode to Chloe?®® 
that it is probably an early study founded on 
Alcaeus. The Greek origin of the drinking 
bout,?*' according to Smith, is hardly dis- 
guised. The ode to Venus,”® says Smith, is 
“in all probability a study from the Greek,” 
and the nunc? est bibendum of the thirty- 
seventh ode “modeled on an ode of Alcaeus.” 
Macleane thinks the last ode?*4 of Book One 
is “probably only a good imitation of An- 
acreon.” 


Was Horace Posing? 


As A CoROLLARY to the necessity of taking 
into account the conventional element in 
Horace, one must be prepared to consider 
that he may have often written under a pose. 
Such a possibility has already suggested itself 
to his readers. There is the younger Lessing”*® 
who points out that the Roman wine and love 
poets did not drain all the cups and kiss all 
the maidens they pretended to drain and 
kiss. Similarly Shorey?® says that Cinara was 
apparently the only creature of flesh and 
blood among all Horace’s Lydes and Lydias. 
If the reader feels inclined to reject the notion 
that our poet may have written under a pre- 
tense, at least histories of literature furnish 
examples of such posing. There is Athenae- 
us’ report?®? that Anacreon was slandered 
as having given himself over to loose-living 
because in his poetry he treated only of drink- 
ing; for it was not generally known that he 
was sober while composing his poems and 
being aii upright man, merely pretended to be 
drunk though under no such necessity. There 
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are modern parallels of one writing under a * 
pose. One of these is the famous case of 
Barrie and his My Lady Nicotine. In this book 
he makes himself out to be a nicotine addict 
though he “was just smoking his first pipe.””?88 
He wrote so convincingly that Sir Robert 
Donald, speaking of Barrie's life at the time of 
his writing the nicotine articles, describes 
him as an inveterate smoker.”** Professor 
G. O. Arlt calls attention to an example of 
literary posing in the German erotic school of 
the Eighteenth Century, citing particularly 
the Anacreontics of Ludwig Gleim.?*° Here 
one may close these parallels with Omar and 
the wine of which the Persian poet bragged 
more, according to Fitzgerald, than he 
drank.?" 


Humor and Wine 


THE LIBERAL-MINDED person will have de- 
tected here and there evidences of humor in 
Horace’s championship of wine as an inspirer 
of poetry. Thus in his letter to Maecenas, 
after quoting Cratinus*” to the effect?® that 
water-drinkers cannot write acceptable or en- 
during verse, Horace represents himself as 
having said:?™ “Ever since Bacchus enrolled 
frenzied poets among the Satyrs and Fauns, 
the sweet Muses have usually smelled of wine 
in the morning.” Horace then goes on to 
say 2% “Accordingly, I will allow abstainers 
to go in for law or business, but refuse them 
the power of singing.’ He then continues?” 
“As soon as I made this proclamation, the 
poets did not cease to contend in their cups 
by night and to smell of them by day; after 
a few lines he adds:?%" “The example that is 
imitable?® in its faults deceives the ig- 
norant ....O ye imitators! Ye servile herd, 
how often has your noise roused my bile, my 
mirth!” Writers ignore the ironical import of 
these passages. Thus William Pierson,?*? 
Edith Hamilton,*°° and O. E. Nybakken*” 
seem to take the poet quite seriously. Pro- 
fessor Greenough, though noticing the 
humorous turns” of the letter, thinks that it 
is imitation in general that Horace is here 
attacking. André L. Simon*® cites what 
Horace has to say on water-drinking poets 
without noticing that the citation is a quota- 
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tion. Elizabeth Haight*™ seems to accept this 
dictum but probably cum grano salis. On the 
other hand there are those who detect the 
irony of these passages. Among these one may 
note G. B. Battista Guarini®® and J. B. 
Greenough.*” 

Another letter*®” of Horace’s gives the 
critics the opportunity of rating the poet as 
a champion of Bacchus without noticing the 
humor lurking in the passage. Pierson®" cites 
drunkenness*®® as teaching arts®°® and making 
one eloquent,®°® though the poet has included 
these supposed powers of Bacchus along with 
qualities that save the drinker from having to 
resort to experts in psychology,*° military*® 
science, and economics*!® for advice on solving 
the problems of life. Professor Greenough in- 
terprets*™ the motive of this letter as urging 
the sober Torquatus to indulgence. Professor 
Greenough’s interpretation*” of operta re- 
cludet as “reveals mysteries,” and translation 
of addocet artes as “teaches new arts” seem 
well taken. If so, they would help to show 
that Horace was in earnest in the whole 
passage. But these items being included in a 
wellknown list of Bacchus’ deceptive 
promises would incline one to think that 
Horace said them with his tongue in his cheek 
or that he was once more following literary 
tradition. 

Aside from the letters to Torquatus and 
Maecenas, there are other passages in Horace 
in which he lets a sense of humor condition 
what he has to say. Thus Shorey** speaks of 
the ode in which Horace depreciates the 
power of Liber** to disturb in comparison 
with the emotion of anger as being “mock- 
heroic’’ in tone and “playful.” Macleane** 
calls attention to the playful turn at the end 
of the first ode of Book Four 


The Power of Bacchus 


One oF THE opes*"® has almost the same list 
of Bacchus’ powers as appears in the letters 
to Torquatus and Maecenas. There wine 
stimulates the thought processes and delivers 
the thinker of his ideas; it makes the worried 
hopeful and the pauper rich and brave beyond 
all compare. The extravagance of these at- 


tributions and their repetitiousness when 
compared with the preceding citations from 
the Epistles and from the Greeks make it as 
difficult to take Horace literally here as it was 
in the parallels already cited. The word 
“jocose’’""? as applied to the Lyaeus of this 
ode may give a touch of humor to the passage. 
Besides, in using this ode for purposes of 
appraisal, the student must take into account 
the conventional phase of the question. The 
same may be said of the ode to Varus*® in 
which the motives of wine, worry, military 
service, and poverty appear and of which 
Smith says:*'* “The ode appears to be a trans- 
lation of a poem of Alcaeus.” 

In fact, when one runs his eye down 
Horace’s list of Bacchus’ powers, one reverts 
in his mind at once to Pindar®°® and Bac- 
chylides. The Theban poet sees through the 
pretensions of Bacchus whose devotees are 
sailors “on a wide sea of golden wealth, sailing 
to some visionary shore where the pauper is 
then rich.”’ No less ironical is Bacchylides’" 
characterization of wine: “A sweet compul- 
sion, coming from the cups, warms the heart, 
giving men top-lofty thoughts. Soon it 
breaks down even the battlements of cities 
and inspires dreams of kingly sway. Thus does 
the drinker’s heart rise up.” It would be difh- 
cult to convince the average reader that 
Horace and his forerunners in their listing 
of the wine god's powers mean anything 
more than that he caters to a sense of ade- 
quacy on the part of the drinker. Hence, to be 
literalminded in interpreting the dicta of 
wine poets may lead one into an untenable 
position. Thus Horace’s citation from a comic 
poet in his denial of poetic power to water- 
drinkers may have set your critic to think- 
ing. When Horace follows this up with 
a mock edict for vocational guidance in 
which light or heavy drinking is the deciding 
test, the reader may smile at the picture of 
poets guzzling wine in eager anticipation. 
Then as the poet breaks out into his satire 
on such naive discipleship, the student may 
feel the urge to borrow a bit of Horace’s 
phraseology with which to characterize such 
a misuse of evidence. To say the least, one 
would expect under the circumstances the 
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addition of a qualifying footnote to put an 
unwary reader on his guard. The preceding 
argument, it must be borne in mind, is not in- 
tended to deny that the poet primes his 
muse with wine; all it holds is that it is not 
safe to use his wine odes to prove that he 
wrote under the inspiration of wine, to say 
nothing of characterizing*? him as a hard 
drinker. 


No Real Intemperance? 


Art any RATE, if this presentation of the 
relevant data leads the student to revise his 
views on the subject, he will be in good com- 
pany. There is the younger Lessing,** who 
visualizes poets as being able to write about 
drinking and wenching without indulging 
themselves accordingly; Guarini,®* who re- 
jects the notion that Horace was a tippler; 
Stemplinger®® and Sellar,** who account 
Horace to have been no intemperate reveler. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that, 
in their chapters on Horace, J. W. Duff*? 
and Fowler** have almost nothing on Horace 
as a wine poet. Likewise, Showerman*® 
barely pauses to say of Horace that he was no 
winebibber nor yet a total abstainer. Miss 
Haight*° characterizes Horace for his sophro- 
syne; notwithstanding the title of her study, 
she seems to consider the wine element only 
incidental, for aside from one short para- 
graph* she brings in the wine motive only 
passim. Tyrrell** hardly refers to the drink- 
ing element in Horace. Clement L. Smith* 
may be brought in as spokesman for the mod- 
erationists. He says of Horace’s convivial 
odes that “they must be taken as artistic pro- 
duction, not as self-portraiture. Horace en- 
joyed good wine and was very sociable by 
disposition, and he no doubt often found 
himself, especially in his younger days, in 
boisterous company; but by his whole nature 
and training excess of all kinds was distaste- 
ful to him, and it is impossible not to believe 
that his strong self-control rarely failed to 
assert itself here. The odes in which he en- 
joins moderation in the use of wine reflect 
not only his rule but, we may confidently be- 
lieve, his habitual practice.” 


AT THis sTAGE of the argument some prac- 
ticalminded person may intervene saying: 
“I am led to wonder if a person as much 
under the influence of wine as is connotated 
in the ebrietas of the letter®® to Torquatus 
could hold himself to the rigorous task of 
writing Horatian Alcaics and Sapphics,” 
much as Edward Fitzgerald*® questions 
whether the mathematically inclined Omar 
was such a devotee of the cup as one would in- 
fer from the Rubdiyat. To tell the truth, there 
is some warrant for a kindred surmise in the 
case of Horace. Thus he seems to hold that a 
disturbing emotion such as Anacreon’s for 
Bathyllus would interfere with the writing*’ 
of polished verse. Similarly one may interpret 
Damasippus’ suggestion to Horace that the 
malingering poet may be expected to write 
something now that he has sobered up from 
the license of the Saturnalia.** Damasippus 
twits Horace for throwing the blame*® of 
his unproductivity upon his kindly disposi- 
tion toward drink and sleep. 

The suggestion of our pragmatist that 
such writing as Horace did is a matter of 
rigorous discipline is corroborated by the poet 
himself. He says in irony:*® “It is now 
enough to have cried, ‘I am writing wonder- 
ful poems’.” He speaks of the literary art™! as 
being full of pain and needing the file.*? He 
would find fault with a poem** that has not 
been repeatedly rewritten and perfected by 
frequent corrections. Horace pictures his ideal 
critic as saying :** “Correct this and that’’; as 
finding fault with slovenly verses and deleting 
others, as pruning some and clarifying others, 
and shutting up like a clam if his pupil tries to 
defend his faults. 


Horace as a Hard Worker 


THAT THE STUDENT may believe Horace to 
have exemplified in himself his ideal of hard 
work, one may go to the satire*® in which he 
defends himself against his critics. There he 
criticizes Lucilius for having left his verses 
rough.** He finds fault with him for boasting 
that standing on one foot he could run™” off 
two hundred verses an hour. Horace charac- 
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terizes such verse as muddy™® and in need of 
pruning** and the writer of them as wordy 
and too lazy to bear the labor of writing, i.e., 
of writing correctly; he winds up by declaring 
that he cared nothing for the quantity of a 
man’s output. Again in a later*® satire there 
is a picture of a poet at work rubbing off 
many things, pruning away others; and in 
making his verses, often scratching his head, 
gnawing his nails to the quick, and using the 
eraser again and again if he could write any- 
thing worthy of being read more than once. 
These lines bear the verisimilitude of auto- 
biography. 

Beside this inferential evidence from the 
disciplinary angle there is a direct statement 
from Horace that throws some light on the 
subject. In the Ars Poetica, after laying down 
the requirements of success in the writing of 
poetry, he comes to a climax in which he cou- 
ples the self-denial of the athlete and the artis- 
tic training of the musician as necessary pre- 
requisites of poetical mastery, saying :*®° ““The 
runner who is eager to reach the goal has as a 
lad**! endured and done much, he has sweated 
and shivered, he has abstained from wine and 
women; the flute player who performs at the 
Pythian contests has first taken lessons and 
feared the teacher. "85 


The Athlete and Poet 


Tuat Horace in employing the figure of 
the athlete with its stress upon the course and 
the goal, and in bringing it near the close of 
the treatise does so designedly seems a neces: 
sary interpretation. If so, one can hardly hold 
that this figure indicates no more than just a 
need of training on the part of the poet; one 
must rather with Greenough** consider the 
figure a “confirmatory parallel from the gym- 
nastic art."’ One may also cite Wilkins,*** who 
comments on this passage with the following 
paraphrase: “Athletes and musicians have to 
prepare themselves with much self-denial for 
their public appearances.” Then there is 
F. W. Doering,*®* who accepts the passage as 
a parallel showing that a poet must have had 
the athlete's training in self-denial and the 
musician's drill in art. A. Kiessling and 
H. Heinze** take the passage as being an 


analogy from the competition in the race 
course. Miss Haight, though saying nothing 
of self-denial, equates the poet with the ath- 
lete as needing “hard training.”**’ One is 
tempted to include Petronius among those 
who accept the figure of the abstinent athlete 
as indicative of Horace’s attitude toward the 
place of wine in the training of the poet. The 
author of the Satyricon by his characterizing 
of Horace’s felicitas*** as curiosa with its echo 
of the poet's feliciter*®* evidently knew™® his 
Horace and in requiring frugality® as a sine 
qua non of the artist's training and in caution 
ing him against drinking*" too much may well 
have had in mind the passage from the Ars 
Poetica. It should be noticed that this obser- 
vation of Petronius is an integral part of a con 
siderable passage on the need of discipline in 
which occur such expressions as stern dis- 
cipline, relentless tracking down of the right 
word, set off against a long invective against 
the loose ways in the schools of the day. 


Training for Poetry 


It sHOULD be noted, moreover, that the re’ 
fraining from wine of the passage in the Ars 
Poetica, if one may count on the parallel, 
strictly applies only to the period of training. 
Hence, one may not dogmatize anything as to 
whether the poet may use wine when he 
comes actually to the writing of poetry. How- 
ever, this passage along with the illusory qual- 
ity of the epistle to Torquatus and the ironical 
tone of the letter to Maecenas might well 
make one halt at playing up too enthusias- 
tically the wine element in Horace. If one be 
inclined to minimize the figure of the athlete 
with its self-denial as being out of place ina 
setting of schooling for the mind, may it not 
occur to some that weight should be given to 
the very fact of the figure’s isolation? Perhaps 
the parallel is no mere parenthesis, but a car- 
dinal part of Horace’s theory of education. 
Again, one may view the passage as a reliv- 
ing of Horace’s own youth with his father’s 
stress on simple living the poet describes so 
appreciatively in the sixth satire of the First 
Book. Corroborative of this transfer from 
Horace’s own youthful experiences is the 
extimuit magistrum of the following figure™ 








of the contestant for the prize in music. Surely 
the “shuddering at” of this passage harks 
back to the plagosus Orbilius of Horace’s** 
school days. 

It would seem then that in appraising the 
place of Bacchus in Horace’s poetic art, one 
should take into account literary tradition and 
the possibilities of a poet's writing under a 
pose. Besides, one should be careful about in- 
terpreting things too literally; also the ironic 
element in what Horace had to say about 
drinking should not be overlooked. Otherwise 
there will be an irreconcilable dichotomy be- 
tween those who call Horace a winebibber 
and those who think of him as living up to the 
golden mean of his preaching. About all that 
one can deduce from the Bacchic element in 
Horace is that he often wrote in a Bacchic set- 
ting and for an audience interested in such 
things. To that extent one may view Bacchus 
as an inspirer of literary art. Furthermore, it is 
to be taken for granted that Horace drank 
wine and that he may have resorted to wine 
as a stimulant of his muse, although his de- 
liverances on the disciplinary requisites of his 
art tend to weaken such a supposition. But to 
think of him as a wine poet merely because he 
wrote odes with a Bacchic background and 
made himself out to be a devotee of the wine 
god is, to say the least, a bit dogmatic. 
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2.3.416. 41 bid. 2.3.295. #2 hid. 2.3.291. 
43 Ibid. 2.3.292-294. ™ Ibid. 2.3.438-449. 45 Sat- 
ires 1.4.8-13. 46 Thid. 1.4.8. Cf. also ibid. 1.10.1. 
47 Ibid. 1.4.9-10. 48 Thid. 1.4.11; cf. 1.10.50-§1. 
49 Ibid. 1.10.69-71. © Epistles 2.3.412-415. It 
might be possible to argue that this self denial of the 
prospective poet obtained only during his boyhood and 
that when he grew up, he could indulge at his pleasure. 
But none of the commentators (cf. infra, p. 30) make such 
a reservation. Besides, the age-long tradition of self- 
denial in athletes gives more point to Horace’s injunction 
if taken to apply to the whole period of training. Cf. 
Epictetus Encheiridion 29 (bis), for athletes taking wine 
only on the orders of the athlete's trainer; Galen “De 
Salubri Victus Ratione™ 12, in Medicorum Graecurum 
Opera (ed. D. C. G. Kiihn: Leipzig, Cnoblochius, 1828) 
15.194; Thucydides 2.39; and Plutarch Cato Maior 
4-3 for the root idea in ascetic meaning “to go through 
the training of an athlete,” and Philo On the Contempla- 
tive Life 894 e-895 e, for the ascetics being water 
drinkers; and the Christian writers: St. Paul First Corin- 
thians 9.25; Ignatius Epistle to Polycarp 2, P.G. 5, 721 a; 
St. Basil Homily on the Theme, “Watch Thyself,’ P.G. 
31, 20 b, and On the Martyr Gordius, P.G. 31, 144 d; 
Chrysostom On Second Timothy Homily 8 P.G. 62, 
646, for the figurative use of the sober athlete. 

382 If Nybakken had taken into account this passage 
from the Ars Poetica, he might have qualified his as- 
sumption that “Horace’s ideas on the subject of drink 
and drinking are most surely offensive to a Prohibition- 
ist,” op. cit. (see note 3) 106. Mr. Nybakken’s Prohibi- 
tionist might have laughed too with Horace at the tip- 
pling poets of Epistles 1.19.10-20. 

353 In a note on Fpistles 2.3.412. 

34 Op. cit. (see note 5) ina note on Epistles 2.4.416. 

355 Horatii Opera (Oxford, Talboys, 1838) in a note 
on Epistles, 2.3.412-415. 

356 9. Horatius-Flaccus Briefe (Berlin, Weidmann, 
1914) 358. 











236 WILLIAM M. SEAMAN 
———Visual Education Needed for Latin 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AIDS FOR THE CLASSICS 
William M. Seaman 


LTHOUGH mucu stress is currently 
being laid on visual aids in education, 
especially since the Army claims great success 
for this type of instruction in its training 
program, there is still much to be desired in 
the way of suitable slides and motion pic- 
tures for use in the areas of classical art, lit- 
erature, geography, history and archeology. 
Perhaps the reason for this condition lies 
in the fact that production of the desired films 
may not be commercially profitable, in view of 
a possibly limited demand; or it may be due 
to Jack of effort on the part of classicists them- 
selves to demand and provide them. 
Since most educational institutions now 
- have projection machines of late design, it is 
not lack of equipment so much as a lack of 
good material to present which makes me feel 
that we are not employing this medium to the 
fullest advantage. This is regrettable, inas- 
much as photography has made such great 
strides in the past few years that remarkably 
beautiful and accurate photographs can be 
produced to illustrate scenes and objects far 
more realistically than was formerly possible. 
The slides now available from dealers too 
often appear to have been made about 1900, 
if one might judge from the clothing worn by 
the person sometimes seen in the foreground. 
From both a technica] and an artistic point 
of view such slides are frequently below the 
standards of excellence which might be ex- 
pected today, for they are likely to be repro- 
duced from old photographs or from pictures 





Tue Wine Evement In Horace 


(Continued) 


557 Op. cit. (see note 304), 14. 

458 Satyricon 118. 

359 Horace Epistles 2.1.166, noted by Professor H. B. 
Hoffleit. 

69 In fact, only a few lines above (Satyricon 118) 
Petronius cites from Horace Odes 3.1. 

361 Satyricon 5. 362 Thid. 4. 363 Epistles 2.3.415. 
364 Thid. 2.1.70~71. 





printed in books, instead of having been 
made on the spot in recent years. 

Even the pictures exhibited before learned 
societies by scholars who have just returned 
from classical scenes may have been dug up 
from old files—in which case the picture does 
not adequately portray the scene as it appears 
today—or, if it is a recent photograph, it 
frequently does not show that the camera 
man was familiar with the best photographic 
techniques. 

A few years ago I purchased from the 
Society for Visual Education a number of 
film slides (known also as Picturols), which 
are strips of film having a series of still pic 
tures on a single subject. They were, on the 
whole, a disappointment because the pic- 
tures were in many instances taken from 
antiquated photographs or from illustrations 
in textbooks. One example, on the film de- 
picting foods and meals, was a picture of a 
wineskin which I recalled having seen in 
Autenrieth’s “Homeric Dictionary”  s.v. 
askés. This woodcut appeared in the original 
German edition, which dates about 1870, and 
was reprinted in later German and English 
editions. Examination showed that several 
other illustrations on the films are also in 
Autenrieth. I should expect that more up 
to-date pictures might now be obtained. 

An example of what the latest and best 
photographic techniques can do for improv 
ing visual education was seen at the 
CAMWS meeting in Cincinnati last April, 
when Professor Walter R. Agard showed 
some beautiful slides illustrative of Greek 
sculpture. It was evident at once that these 
were superior examples of the photographic 
art. Professor Agard tells me that they were 
made by Professor Clarence Kennedy of 
Smith College. The unusual excellence of the 
slides was due to the fact that the pho 
tographer had “posed” the statues, studying 
carefully the best angle for the picture, and 
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LANX SATURA 


Cicero Mortuus? 


EVERAL DAYS ago, in the absence of a 

colleague, we took over two sessions of a 
class that was reading Cicero's First Catilina- 
rian. It was the first time we had read this 
with a class in six years; the experience was 
at the same time refreshing and thought- 
provoking. 

In making Cicero and Catiline come alive 
for a class today, it is necessary for the teacher 
to create a setting that is utterly strange and 
alien to the student—strange even to the 
teacher born within this century. By “set- 
ting” we do not mean the political, nor even 
the social background; we mean that few 
today have any real appreciation of the great 
tradition of public speaking. Without that 
understanding, it is difficult for the student to 
know Cicero. 

We find it difficult today to realize that 
every clause, word, and phrase of the great 
speeches symbolizes an educational ideal that 
tuled in America until a day within the 
memory of the middle-aged. It is the tradition 
that kept ever within view what Maritain 
has called the “habitual vision of greatness.” 


The Great Tradition 


THE GREAT tradition in European educa- 
tion has its origin in the aristocratic paideia 
of fifth-century Athens, when the patterns 
of noble conduct were sought in Homer. 
There were the lessons of heroic behavior, of 
manly perfection, of man at his best—areté. 
Plato then gave the tradition its intellectual 
cast by exploring the idealized standards by 
which man at his best might be judged. 

With Cicero, the classical tradition came 
to its full definition. That tradition used all 
the resources of classical culture to produce 
the Orator—the man who, through complete 
command of language and knowledge of all 
the arts and sciences, might lead his fellow 
citizens to the right decision. 


Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


The Orator, in turn, presupposes a certain 
kind of state—a constitution which incor- 
porates the best features of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy. In this state, need- 
less to say, the people have their voice, but 
they must be led by the man who possesses 
both virtus and humanitas, who leads by 
force of character and mind. And ultimately, 
the great decisions of state must be based, 
not upon political expediency, but upon 
moral judgment. 

If the classical tradition means anything, 
therefore, it means education for citizenship 
not citizenship in the sense of mere participa- 
tion, but in the sense of great citizenship 
based upon moral character, knowledge and 
its corollary, wisdom; upon complete mastery 
of the arts of language, with leadership as its 
goal. 


The Death of Rhetoric 


Sussipiary to the high purpose of educa- 
tion are the techniques of rhetoric. These, 
too, we have forgotten. The freshman course 
in college English is sometimes called ““Com- 
position and Rhetoric,” but the department 
frankly admits that it will be gratified if the 
student attains the minimum standards of 
literacy. The present writer, who was 
brought up in an old-fashioned school system, 
well recalls the shock that came suddenly as 
he was at the blackboard last spring expound- 
ing the doctrine of the comma to a freshman 
English class in a special veterans’ program. 
He had all that in Room 20, Annex, Huron 
Street Public School, at the age of nine—and 
here was a college professor, with a Ph.D. 
in the Classics, doing what Miss Florence 
Cranfield had done so capably years ago! 

Tempora mutantur. We must remember, 
in the Ciceronian tradition, that every word 
was chosen and uttered for its maximum 
effect, that every phrase and sentence was so 
arranged and uttered; that the rhythm of the 
sentence was part of a conscious effort for 
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artistry; that the utterance of the whole in- 
volved appropriate changes of pitch, volume, 
and intensity; and that with all went appro- 
priate expressions, gestures, and postures. In 
the classical tradition, a speech is nothing less 
than a great symphony in words, requiring 
the coordination of artistry that a Toscanini 
evokes from a superbly trained orchestra. 

Cicero seems indeed to be dead and gone. 
Those who love him may blame the profes- 
sional educationist, or exclaim ““O Tempora! 
O Mores!” But it would be well to examine 
our symbolism somewhat searchingly when 
we speak of the death of Cicero. As the sym- 
bol of a great tradition, as the product of his 
times and his society, the Orator was dying 
even when the familiar speech was hurled at 
Catiline. Indeed, when we examine the 
political and social context as a whole and go 
beyond the’ setting created for us by Cicero 
himself, the whole thing seems a little empty 
and somewhat tragic. Caesar was biding his 
time. Soon eloquence was to belong to a state 
that no longer existed; soon the decisions 
were to lie with the legions. 

It is both tragic and significant that the 
final works in which the Ciceronian tradition 
was defined were written when the Orator 
himself was merely a cultured gentleman in re- 
tirement. By the time of Quintilian, the end 
of education was rhetoric for the sake of 
rhetoric, mere decorative learning. The great 
issues of state were decided in the palace and 
in the camp, and citizen juries no longer 
heard the Orator’s plea. Tacitus tells us how 
the learned members of the bench were likely 
to yawn, wonder what time it was, and finally 
ask the lawyer to come to the point if his 
argument began to exhibit unnecessary flour- 
ishes. 


The Revival of Oratory 


Curiousty enough, the political and social 
context in which the Orator might truly live 
became real only in America and England. 
We seldom realize that the literary language 
we call our own is as much Ciceronian as it is 
Anglo-Saxon. For it was in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in England, when the 
great issues of religion and politics had to be 
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the Anglo-Saxon was forged into a mighty 
forensic weapon on the anvil of public con 
troversy. The educated men of that day who 
created the new language were almost with- 
out exception bi-literate; they wrote Latin 
as readily as they wrote English, and their 
Latin was in the living tradition that de- 
scended directly from Cicero. The grand 
words, the majesty and rhythm that were a 
part of their Latinity, were re-expressed in 
English. 

Cicero lived in America, too; rather more 
in the South than in the North.’ The men 
who framed our constitution were Cicero 
nians; indeed, it was the Ciceronian state that 
they re-created on a continental scale. For a 
century and more, the Orator flourished. 
Robert E. Ingersoll and William Jennings 
Bryan were among the last of the great 
Ciceronians. 

Today we have to tell our students how, a 
generation ago, the public lecture and the 
speech were about the only mass entertain- 
ment available. (We should not forget that 
the Roman populace knew that Cicero put 
on a good show, too.) In the hey-day of the 
summer Chautauqua, William Jennings Bryan 
(we have been told) used to tour the Middle 
West making three speeches a day at $500 
each. He would give one talk in the morning, 
chug to the next county seat (after collecting 
his $500) over dirt roads in one of the few 
available autos; make the afternoon speech, 
then motor another fifteen or twenty miles for 
the evening show. For most of the town and 
country folk, that was the entertainment 
high-spot of the year; there were no radios 
and no movies. (Bryan’s performance, inci 
dentally, reminds us that physical stamina 
was a necessary part of the Orator’s equip 
ment.) 


All of that is part of the past. True, we | 
do have occasional imitations of the grand ; 


style; a country lawyer addressing a jury, or 
a Fourth of July oration, may still bring faint 


1 For this point, see Marshall McLuhan, “An Aw 
cient Quarrel in Modern America,” THe Cxassical 
Journas 41.4 (January, 1946) 156-162. 


taken to the people, that the rude speech of 
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echoes of the Ciceronian tradition. But even 
when it is handled with artistry, the general 
public reaction to the grand style is likely 
to be expressed in one vulgar but expressive 
word: “Corny!”’ Fred Allen’s Senator Clag- 
horn is, in a very real sense, the last of the 
Ciceronians—and that’s no joke, son! 


The Death of the Orator 


IN ANCIENT TIMES the Orator was killed by 
social and political forces which may be 
symbolized by the name of Caesar. Indeed, the 
Orator belonged to an imaginary state in 
Cicero's own time; the Rome he idealized had 
come closer to real existence some three cen- 


_ turies earlier. With us, the case is somewhat 


different. The Orator is the victim of tech- 
nological advances. First in order of invention 
came the rotary newspaper press which 
whizzes a continuous ribbon of paper through 
rollers to produce hundreds of thousands of 
copies in an hour. The average man once de- 
pended upon the stump and platform speaker 
for information and discussion as well as 
entertainment; today he finds all this and 
much more in the newspaper. The movies, 
the dime magazines, the automobile, and the 
hard roads bring better entertainment. And 
the radio provides information, discussion, 
and entertainment. 

The final blow, we suppose, comes from 
the radio. Radio time costs the political party 
a lot of money; the speaker must finish in 
thirty minutes, with time subtracted for an- 
nouncements and station identifications. 
Moreover, the radio is usually located in the 
living room; the listener scarcely likes to be 
roared at in these intimate surroundings. (Mr. 
Roosevelt recognized this, and wisely adopted 
the folksy or fireside style in his radio talks; 
as One critic caustically put it, he held the 
public on his lap.) 


What Can We Do? 


Ir Cicero, then, is dead, what are we 
Latin teachers to do? 

Something, surely, we can salvage. We can 
surely not be blamed for believing in our 
private counsels, if not in public, that the 
“habitual vision of greatness” means some- 
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thing; that character and moral leadership are 
still important. Perhaps there is still some- 
thing in the belief that examples of greatness 
of thought and action in the past may help 
us in the present. And we can always try to 
give our students something to admire and 
imitate in ourselves. They will not be con- 
vinced by our lessons if, as Dr. Dunkel sug- 
gested here last October, our talking points 
are not our teaching points. 

And the Ciceronian tradition means, too, 
that the mastery of language is a part of edu- 
cation, for if you master language, it cannot 
master you. And mastery of language may 
lead to the mastery of others. As Gibbon put 
it at the beginning of one of his astonishing 
sentences, “Augustus was sensible that man- 
kind is governed by names . . . .” To present- 
day educators, this is a horrid thought, sug- 
gestive of totalitarianism and tyranny; but 
from the days of Homer, wise men have 
realized the power of winged words, and only 
fools deny it. The vital thing in the Cicero- 
nian tradition is that the Orator may have a 
mastery of words, but his education must 
contain a moral element, so that he may lead 
by force of character, persuasion, and in- 
tellect. 

The Orator, moreover, must be informed 
on all the issues that confront society, so 
that he may lead in choosing the right course 
of action at all times. That is, he must be 
acquainted with all the principles, all the 
arts and sciences, that play a part in human 
affairs. He must, in other words, have a lib- 
eral education. 

Indeed, one wonders if Cicero is really 
dead. A metaphor often leads us astray. The 
old abused phrase, “Latin is a dead language” 
is just such a figure of speech, and it misleads 
many people. So it may be with Cicero. The 
Orator is dead, perhaps, but Cicero Civis still 
lives—if we will let him. If our allegiance per- 
sists, we shall teach, not for mere decorative 
learning and cultural self-congratulation as 
the Classics have been too often taught in the 
past, nor for the mere citizenship of social 
and political participation, but for distin- 
guished citizenship in the great world of 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
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—_—Note 
“BENEATH THE SHADOW 


n Epistulae Morales 121. 18 Seneca makes 
I a few comments about instinct in animals 
and notes incidentally that they fear shadows 
caused by birds of prey flying above them: 


Itaque . . . tenera quoque animalia et materno 
utero vel ovo modo effusa, quid sit infestum, ipsa 
protinus norunt et mortifera devitant.! Umbram 
quoque transvolantium reformidant obnoxia 
avibus rapto viventibus. Nullum animal ad 
vitam prodit sine metu mortis. 


In spite of Seneca’s unqualified statements, 
the young of many kinds of animals do have 
to be taught to recognize and fear their 
enemies,? but it does not take long for small 
birds and mammals that are preyed upon to 
learn that danger is portended by a moving 
shadow. The ancients used to good advantage 
their awareness that quail are unusually fear- 
ful of shadows. The hunter would unfold a 
tunic, attach it to reeds, raise it above his 
head, and move it from side to side as he 
slowly walked toward a net spread out above 
the ground. The quail in front of him were 
frightened by the shadow of the swaying 
tunic and became enmeshed in the net while 
trying to escape. We are expressly told that 
it was the shadow that the birds feared.* The 
method would have been especially effective 
in catching quail exhausted by a long flight 
across the Mediterranean Sea.‘ 

Some insight into this method of hunting 
quail, the account of which, so far as I am 
aware, has never been taken at its face value, 
may be gained from a current practice of the 
Arabs in the mountainous districts of Pales- 
tine. They employ a device based on the same 
fundamental principle, that of arousing fear 
by means of a moving shadow: 


... When the fields are green with the young 
crops and the quails collect on the ground, the 
fellah takes a large net and a long, bottle-shaped, 
empty gourd. He takes, too, a framework which 
he attaches to his shoulders, and then walks for- 
ward with his back to the sun, casting a long 
shadow before him. This, the fellaheen say, the 
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OF SOME BIRD OF PREY” 


quails take for the shadow of a great bird on the 
wing. They are feeble and timid creatures, and 
crouch to hide themselves, upon which he casts 
the net over them, and carries them home alive 
in his gourd.® 


It may be noted that ducks are equally 
panic-stricken when gulls fly over them. A 
Long Island poultryman says that in their 
frantic efforts to escape from the gulls they 
become so waterlogged that they drown.’ 
He has seen them “shaken to their very souls 
by a feather flying in front of them.”® 

Chipmunks, too, are greatly alarmed when 
they see shadows of birds of prey, as we are 
told by a summer camper who made a careful 
study of them in the Challis National Forest 
in Idaho: 


They could instantly distinguish between 
hawks and harmless birds. One day a large Canada 
jay, “Camp Robber,” as it is sometimes called, 
glided in and perched on the end of our ridge- 
pole. Several chipmunks were on the ground be- 
low him, but they showed no concern whatever. 
A few days later a shadow passed over camp and 
immediately all the chipmunks vanished. A hawk 
circled and passed on. When it was out of sight a 
great scolding arose in the bushes—but fully five 
minutes passed before our chipmunks returned 
to the clearing by the tent.® 


The airplane has become a new kind of 
winged terror for animals, but its noise and 
vibration are doubtless more frightening 
than its shadow. The following paragraph is 
taken from Julian Huxley's notes about the 
behavior of animals during air raids over 
England: 

Airplanes, during daylight raids, are often mis- 
taken for hawks. The birds cower down out of 
sight. Rooks sometimes fly wildly about. Jays 
and magpies get very agitated. For some unex: 
plained reason, swallows and robins are excep 
tions, paying no attention." 


A few years ago the Canadian govern 
ment forbade pilots to fly their airplanes 
over a mink ranch at Willowdale, Ontario, 
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because “the mother mink, thinking the 
planes were great birds of prey, destroyed 
her offspring rather than let the enemy kill 
them.” 

An aviator who chose the air above a 
farmhouse in Minnesota as a place to show a 
girl his proficiency in flying caused a panic 
among a flock of 7,000 turkeys: 


Too busy with the stick to watch below, he 
did not see his sweetheart standing on the door- 
step wringing her hands and weeping as she 
watched those turkeys go completely mad. May- 
be they thought the plane was an outsize hawk. 
At any rate, they stampeded blindly on the 
ground and in the air.... 

When it was all over, 2,000 birds were dead, 
mortally wounded or missing.” 


Poets have long been aware of the fear 
caused in the animal world by moving 
shadows, and they have made picturesque 
and effective applications of this knowledge, 
as the following excerpts show: 


Ecce autem pavidae virgo [Medea] de more 
columbae, 

Quae super ingenti circumdata praepetis um- 
bra 

In quemcumque tremens hominem cadit: haud 
secus illa 

Acta timore gravi mediam se misit. 

—Valerius Flaccus 8. 32-35 


The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 
—Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus tv, iv, 83-- 
86 


This morning are they [eagles] fled and gone; 

And in their stead do ravens, crows, and kites 

Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 

As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
—Shakespeare, Julius Caesar v, i, 84-89 


Like shadows by a brilliant day 
Cast down from falcons on their prey . . . 
—E. C. Pinkney, Rodolf 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the doe, with startled eye, 


Sees the falcon’s shadow fly. 
—Longfellow, Maidenhood 


Thou swear'st to free me, if I will unfold 
What kind of doom it is whose omen flits 
Across thy heart, as o'er a troop of doves 
The fearful shadow of the kite. 

—Lowell, Prometheus 


Part-of that spirit which doth ever brood 
In patient calm on the unpilfered nest 
Of man’s deep heart, till mighty thoughts grow 
fledged 
To sail with darkening shadow o'er the world, 
Filling with dread such souls as dare not trust 
In the unfailing energy of Good . . . 
—Ibid. 


For the joy that was is hidden under grass, 
The shadows of hawks flicker over. 
—Stephen Spender, To Poets and Airmen“ 


Spiraling through their minds to consciousness, 
the dream has not yet cast 

The shadow of its wings upon their world. 
—Selden Rodman, The Pioneers™ 


And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey. 
—Tennyson, Pelleas and Etarre 


Eucene §. McCartney 


University of Michigan 


Nores 


! Contrast Chaucer's words in Canterbury Pilgrims, 


The Second Day, Priest's Tale: 


For thus instinctively a beast doth know 
And seek to flee from its appointed foe, 
Though ne'er before it have the creature eyed. 


2In The Voyage of the Beagle, end of Chapter xvu, 


Charles Darwin comments on the extreme tameness of 
animals in the Galap4gos Archipelago and gives some 
examples of their utter fearlessness. He says that his 
gun was almost superfluous, “for with the muzzle | 
pushed a hawk off the branch of a tree.’ On Charles 
Island a boy. habitually sat by a well and used a switch 
to kill doves and finches as they came to drink. Darwin 
concludes that it takes a long time for animals to acquire 
an instinctive fear of man. For examples of birds raised 
in captivity having to learn to be afraid of man see 
A. A. Allen “Sights and Sounds of the Winged World,” 
Nat. Geog. Mag. 87 (1945) 726~727. 


3 Dionysius, De Avibus 3. 19. 
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4See E. S. McCartney, “Greek and Roman Refer- 
ences to the Netting of Quail Migrating across the 
Mediterranean Sea,” Pap. Mich. Acad. Sci. Arts, and 
Letters, 25 (1939) 543-552. 

5 The device is called *‘a sort of scarecrow” by D'Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds 
(Oxford University Press, 1936) 216. 

6 Adela M. Goodrich-Freer, Arabs in Tent and Town 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1924) 223-224. 

7 Jerry Brondfizld, “500,000 Ducks,” This Week Maga- 
zine, March 10, 1946, p. 26. 

8 Compare Ovid, Tristia 1.1.75—76: 


Terretur minimo pennae stridore columba 





ROBERT C. STONE 


Unguibus, accipiter, saucia facta tuis. 


® Ellen Trueblood, “Chipmunks Are Comedians,” 
This Week Magazine, November 1, 1942, p. 33. 

10 This Week Magazine, February 23, 1941, p. 2. 

11 The American Magazine, 13¢ (July, 1940) 88. 

2 Don Eddy, “Thanksgiving Town,” The Country 
Home Magazine, 63 (November, 1939) 11. 

13 These two quotations are taken from The Poetry of 
Flight: An Anthology, edited by Selden Rodman (New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1941), pp. 166 and 93, 
respectively. For knowledge of them I am indebted to 
Professor Herbert C. Lipscomb, of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College. 





CATO AND FRANKLIN ON BUYING 


ae HE WOMAN for November 1946, on 
page 90, carries the following statement 
attributed to Benjamin Franklin: “Buy not 
what you want, but what you need; what 
you don’t need is dear at a cent.”” Either great 
minds run in the same channels, or Benjamin 
Franklin must have read Cato, whom Sen- 
eca (Ep. 94.27) quotes as having made a very 


similar statement about 1900 years before 
Franklin’s time. Cato’s words are: emas non 
quod opus est, sed quod necesse est; quod non 
Opus est, asse Carum est. 

It is hard to be original. 

Rosert C. Stone 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Illinois 





PHotocraAPHic Alps FOR THE CLAssics 
(Continued from Page 236) 


arranging the illumination so that light and 
shadow brought out the beauty of the sculp- 
ture. It was a welcome contrast to the usual 
bare, unimaginative reproductions of statuary. 

Perhaps the most notable advance in 
modern photography has been the develop 
ment of color, which, in addition to being 
pleasing to the eye, gives realistic detail 
through the very medium of color. It is now 
possible to reproduce color slide: in large 
quantities. The popularity of the 35 mm. 
camera, with which most color photographs 
are taken, has made this size of film and the 
2” <2” slide almost standard, at the same 
time reducing both cost and bulk. 

At the CAMWS meeting in Louisville in 
1940 we had the pleasure of seeing a splendid 
collection of color slides of Pompeii, which 
were presented by Professor Frank H. 
Cowles. A friend of his had taken the pic- 
tures for him on a trip to the Mediterranean. 
Such photographs in their natural colors cer- 
tainly do more for visualizing the actual 
scene than the usual black and white. 

The Society for Viusal Education, which 


has a catalogue listing thousands of 2” X2” 
color slides on a variety of subjects, at a cost 
of 50¢ each, offers only about 50 in the classi- 
cal field. I have, therefore, suggested to the 
American Classical League that an attempt 
be made to obtain a larger collection of color 
slides for sale to teachers of the classics 
either through the league or through an 
agency like SVE. 

While it is possible that some color pic- 
tures may be obtainable from people who 
have been abroad recently, I should like to 
suggest that classicists who may be going to 
the Mediterranean in the near future plan 
to obtain photographs for the use which | 
have outlined. 

So far as I know, there are no motion pic 
tures on classical subjects for instructional 
purposes, although in other fields they may 
be obtained. Possibly some traveler will one 
day take movies of the Roman Forum, or of 
scenes on the trail of Odysseus and Aeneas 
which will make those places more vivid to 
the student here. 
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THE 


TEACHERS SCRAPBOOK 


A department for the discussion of classroom theory and practise, and the exchange of practical 
teaching ideas, conducted under the direction of the Committee of Educational Policy of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. Teachers are urged to forward items of 
general interest based on their own experience to the Editorial Representative of the Committee, 
Mrs. Ruth F. Joedicke, Mary Institute, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


A FRIVOLOUS COUPLET QUIZ 


FILL IN the blanks with Caesar's own words 


from the Commentarii Belli Gallici, Book I. 15. 


Each blank requires one Latin word. It must 


thyme with the line above or below it. 16. 

1. It was north of nostra provincia, 
And the Romani called it ___ 1. 

2. The country was divided into partes. 
We are told by Caesar those parts 19 
i cicpeshghldicha Ninel tinstiek iintinonhinc 

3. In ablatives plain he also tells us , 
They differed in customs and in __ aii 9. 

4. Between the Gauls and Aquitania ‘ae 
There was a river called the ___ ; 

5. On their northern boundary, the Galli a 
Lived next to the Belgians, —__ : 

6. The line between these and main Gallia pi 
Was the Marne and the Seine ____. 

7. The Belgians were the bravest Gallorum a 
By admission of Caesar and - ~~ 

8. Because they lived farthest away - 
ES Ee ; 

9. And merchants seldom brought deme 2 a 
dose - 
Of effeminacy for _...-_ >_> é 

10. Then too, they lived next to Germania 
Whose natives were very —- SS os 

11. The Germans seemed not to have enough 
room. 27. 
They were always trying transire ____ 

12. The Belgians fought with them almost 
every day, 28. 
Because they did not want them ____.. 

13. After this geography of _...______, 9 


Caesar proceeds to write his historia. 
14. The Helvetians did not like their place. 
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They were too hemmed in by their 
They planned to leave their own patria, 
And move into a wider- 

They named as their leader__ 

Who knew both diplomacy and politics. 
With the neighboring states he made. 

So that those tribes would not try to stop 
them. 

When they marched out of their patria 
Into the larger land of 

He got Dumnorix into the plot, 

And to him his daughter in marriage 
The Helvetians liked his plan sania 
Until they knew his desire 

Then, although about it they were sorry, 
For him it was necessary — 

But Orgetorix was too smart for this. 
They found him stiff in rigor 

Still they did not change their 

For departing into Gallia. 

They kept the date for annum 

And hoped to gain for themselves im- 
perium. 

On the day set for 

They took all their grain and wagons 
with them, 

But they burned their villages and ne 
To strengthen them for all - Ae 

In this migration from their own — ; 
There were only two roads that they 
could go. 

The route per —___ 
But it was narrow and _____ 


_ was One way, 


. It lay between the Rhone and the sh 


Where only a few men could easily stop 
them. 
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30. The other was through our —_____ 
Where the Rhone was shallow ad Ge- 
nevam. 

31. This land was held by the — 
To the Romans it was an important place. 

32. When Caesar heard that the 
Were attempting to pass through his 
country, 

33. He conscripted some more 
And led them quickly over the Alpes. 

34. And there he stood with an army of men 
When the Helvetians came to the ___. 

35. The Helvetians sent ambassadors to him 
Asking for a peaceful A 

36. sor told them that they could return 

















When he'd had time ad 





ANSWERS TO “A FRIVOLOUS 
COUPLET QUIZ”: 


1. Gallia; 2. tres; 3. legibus; 4. Garunna; 
5. fortissimi; 6. flumina; 7. ipsorum; 8. humani- 
tate; 9. animos; 10. audacia; 11. Rhenum; 12. 
transire; 13. Gallia; 14. fines; 15. terra; 16. 
Orgetorix; 17. pacem; 18. Gallia; 19. dat; 20. 
regni; 21. cremari; 22. moftis; 23. consilia; 
24. tertium; 25. perfectionem; 26. pericula; 27. 
domo; 28. Sequanos, difficile; 29. montem; 30 
provinciam; 31. Allobroges; 32. Helvetii; 33. 
legiones; 34. flumen; 35. profectionem; 36. de- 
liberandum. 


ILANON Moon 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


List or State COMMITTEEMEN 


ALABAMA—Lady Portis Cunningham, Bald- 
win Junior High School, Montgomery; ArKAn- 
sas—Robert Walker, High School, Hot Springs; 
Co.torapo—E. Eugenie Guindon, 1316 East 11th 
Ave., Denver 3; Frorrpa—Gladys Laird, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville; Georcra— 
Ruth Carroll, The Pape School, Savannah; 
Ittm~wors—Mrs. Lloyd Hadley, 1407 Monroe 
Street, Rivert Forest; Inpiana—Gertrude Op- 
pelt, South Side High School, Fort Wayne; 
Iowa—Oscar Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City; Kansas—Mrs. George Penner, 
University High School, Lawrence; Kentuckxy— 
Charlotte Ludlum, Berea College, Berea; Lour- 


siANA—Irma Robinson, Byrd High School, 
Shreveport; MicuicAN—James E. Dunlap, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Minne 
soTa—H. P. Archerd, Hamline University, 
St. Paul; Mississtppt—Dean Alfred J. Hamilton, 
Millsaps College, Jackson; Missourt—Virginia 
McClure, East Side High School, Kansas City: 
NesraskA—Elizabeth Grone, goo South 43rd, 
Lincoln; New Mexico—Madalene Hendricks, 
301 South Bryn Mawr, Albuquerque; Norra 
CarotinA—Marie B. Denneen, The Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; Nortu Daxora—A. M. Rovel- 
stad, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Onto—Virginia Markham, 2096 Surrey Road, 
Cleveland 6; OxtanomaA—Mary Bell, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha; Sour Caro 
LINA—Donnis Martin, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill; Soura Daxora—Grace Beede, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion; Tennessee—Mr. 
J. R. Pennington, The Baylor School, Chatta- 
nooga; Texas—Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Uran—Marion Van 
Pelt, East Side High Schol, Salt Lake City; 
Vircin1a—Dorothy Miller, Swanson Junior 
High School, Arlington; West Vircrn1ta—Lucy 
A. Whitsel, Marshall College, Huntington; 
Wisconsin—Esther Weightman, Wisconsin High 
School, Madison; Wyomme—Ruby McBride, 
1408 S. Beech Street, — 


Hint or tHE MontH 


Tue use of mnemonic devices seems to be 
as old as civilization. We often remember one 
thing much more readily when we associate it 
with something else that we can remember. 

Some of my beginners are always fumbling 
the subjunctive forms in Latin. My predeces- 
sor at Mary Institute, the late Margaret 
Dyer, invented, so far as I know, this method 
of fixing the present tense, subjunctive mood, 
of the regular conjugations: elephant, early, 
ate, iambic, iambic. 

Anyone missing the present subjunctive 
forms after sufficient exposure is asked to 
repeat, “elephant, early ate iambic iambic,” | 
and then to follow with laudem, lauder, 
moneam, monear, regam, regar, capiam, 
capiar, audiam, audiar. Rim and sim are of 
some help with the perfect subjunctives: 


laudaverim, laudatus sim. 
R.F.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 


Rire, JoHN Mente, A Beginning Greek Book: 
published by the author, New Concord, 
Ohio (1946). Pp. 215. $2.50. 


Ir TAKES COURAGE to produce a book for 
beginners in Greek these days. The profit 
made from the production is not likely to be 
great; in fact, the return may not even pay 
the cost. Yet many teachers are tempted, no 
doubt, at some time or other in their experi- 
ence to write a new book for beginners, per- 
haps for two reasons: first, that they don't 
find in any of the existing books some things 
that they would like to see, and secondly, 
because they would like to foster the hope 
that the long period of preparation seemingly 
necessary for the enjoyment of Greek may be 
shortened. 

That one should start with the aim of in- 
troducing the student as quickly as possible 
to Homer, to Attic Greek or to the Koiné, 
especially the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, will be determined in great part by 
the tastes of the author or, in somecases, 
by other considerations, such as the necessity 
of teaching in a definite field. If one attempts 
to justify his choice on logical grounds he 
must be conscious that just as cogent argu- 
ments could be put forward by those who 
start with the other aims. The writer of the 
present text claims for his work that he is 
starting the student with easier Greek than 
epic or Attic, when he starts with the Gos- 
pels and especially with Mark. His general 
clam few would gainsay, but in specific 
lessons might point out that the sentences 
are not too easy. Much would depend on the 
speed at which the student is carried along. 

The book gives the impression, at first 
sight, of being a short book. It is not short, 
however, when one considers that much ma- 
terial needed in the several lessons is rele- 
gated to the appendices. When the student 
has been taken through them he will feel 





that he has been taken over a good deal of 
ground. 

Without attempting to be over-critical of 
a work which professes to be only for be- 
ginners one might point out a few features 
that would seem to require further explana- 
tion. Few would be content with the explana- 
tion, for example, that “the three accents 
are all pronounced alike” (p. 3), or with 
the definition of the “iota subscript.” In the 
latter case, students inevitably ask why the 
iota is ‘subscript.’ Again, in Lesson Two a 
knowledge of the basic uses of the cases is 
assumed, and that assumption is not to be 
made too easily when many students enter 
college who have studied no Latin. The term 
‘augment’ is used on page eight and page 
eighteen, and waits for an explanation till 
page twenty. Similarly, there is no explana- 
tion of the term ‘second aorist’ when first 
mentioned (p. 13). The explanation of the 
term ‘genitive absolute’ as applied to the well- 
known construction seems hardly adequate: 
one might say of many clauses as well as ad- 
jective phrases that depend on a noun and 
are not absolute that they “can be omitted 
without affecting the grammar of the rest 
of the sentence” (p. 48). For the use of ya 
with the infinitive in sentence 7 on page 59 
no explanation is given, as well as for the 
strange use of word forms in Revelation as 
illustrated in sentence 16 (p. §9). No notice 
is taken of the proper placing of accent in 
feminines of adjectives of the first and second 
declensions: e.g. Oeios and mdobows (p. 60), 
and dicxodos (p. 52). 

Naturally, one would expect to find the 
sentences in the second half of the book more 
difficult than in the first half. In the opinion 
of this reviewer the book becomes appreci- 
ably more difficult from page 70 on. This is 
not put forward asa criticism, but merely as 
an illustration of the fact that Greek can be 
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made only relatively simple. For example, the 
sentences on page 74, coming, as they do, from 
different parts of the New Testament and 
presenting a variety of ideas, could not be 
said to make an easy exercise. The same may 
be said of the group of sentences on page 95 f. 
and on page 103. Undoubtedly the student 
will be rewarded for his efforts in a richer 
knowledge of the New Testament text but, 
as with other approaches to Greek, that gain 
will come only with a good amount of work. 

A few small errors escaped the notice of 
the proof-readers: see the following pages— 
15, 31, 53, 63, 73, 77 (indicative’ for ‘im- 
perative’) 78, 80, 109, 112 (sentence 5), 116, 


A NEW TEXT OF PINDAR 


Turyn, ALExANpeR, Edidit Pindari Epinicia: 
New York, Herald Square Press (Novi 
Eboraci Sumptibus Instituti Polonici Arti- 
um et Scientiarum in America), 1944. Pp. 
xvi+224. $5.00. 


Tue war brought many distinguished 
European professors to the United States, 
and one of the best is the famous professor 
of Warsaw. Next to Zielinski, to whom he 
dedicates this volume, he was Poland's most 
learned and brilliant classicist. He was 
obliged to flee to Athens and then to Ameri- 
ca, where now he is a research professor at 
the University of Michigan. Professor Turyn 
has outlived his master in the field of text 
criticism and is a leading authority on manu- 
scripts of Aeschylus and Pindar. I have 
known him by correspondence for more than 
a score of years, since we both were inter- 
ested in Sappho and Pindar and Aeschylus. 
I have been more concerned with content and 
ideas,’ but they are dependent on a correct 
text, and I myself have published a Greek 
text of Sappho, altogether too little known. 

Professor Turyn after publishing in New 
York City in 1943 The Manuscript Tradition 
of the Tragedies of Aeschylus and several ar- 
ticles such as that on “The Sapphic Ostracon™ 
(TAPA 73 [1942] 308-318), now gives us the 
Greek text of the Epinician Odes of Pindar, 
that of the fragments to be printed in a sub- 


119 (sentence 7, and sentence 10), 123, 127. 

Students of New Testament will welcome 
this text. In the opinion of this reviewer the 
author should feel well repaid for his work 
if he can stimulate in theological students 
more intensive study of the New Testament 
in Greek, a study which theological colleges 
have been tending to discount of late in 
favor of what they consider more practical 
and more vital subjects. His book should do 
that, for, though offering no royal road to the 
knowledge of Greek, it does throw a bright 
light on the beaten path. 

THoMAs SHEARER DUNCAN 
Washington University 





sequent volume. The type is not always that 
to which American students are accustomed 
since © is used for both a and s, but it is the 
best text so far issued. It is truer to the manu- 
scripts than Bowra. The text is based ona 
detailed study of more than three times as 
many manuscripts as the seven codices of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries used 
by Bowra in his Oxford text, Pindari Car- 
mina (1935).? All manuscripts go back to the 
recensio Ambrosiana (A) and the recensio 
Vaticana (B), but these two had the same 
archetype, as shown by little common cor- 
ruptions such as occur in Ol. 2.29.107; 
7.49; 10.67; Pyth. 1.92, etc. 

Professor Turyn has also used the scholia, 
as well as the Byzantine texts of Moscho- 
pulus, Triclinius, and Thomas Magister. The 
Prolegomena on the history and quality of 
the manuscripts and the textual commentary 
are in Latin. Nearly every variant readingis 
cited, though readings of Gildersleeve, Far- 
nell, Bowra, et al., are ignored. But it is a 
pleasure to see that practically the same 
scheme of meters as used by Gildersleeveis 
given at the beginning of each ode, the lack 
of which is a defect in Bowra’s edition. Not 
always does Turyn give all ancient citations 
and adaptations and never later ones in 
other literatures, as I have tried to do in 
my Pindar, pp. 40-42. For example for 
&piorov pév bdwp Turyn cites Plato, Aristotle, 
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Lucian, Themistius, et al., but not Cyrus’ 
epigram on the statue of Pindar referred to 
in the Anthologia Palatina, 9.809, where the 
words are quoted without wév as by Walter 
Pater. 


There is not space to list all readings not 
given by Turyn, but a few examples may 
be cited. In Ol. 1.112, Turyn reads é’ 
(omitted in the codices). Bowra reads & 
which is not mentioned by Turyn. In Ol. 
2.57, Turyn follows Mommsen’s reading 
from the scholia and the papyri, agpoovvay 
for the dvegpocivay of eight or more manu- 
scripts. He does not mention Bowra’s 
agpoobvas. In Ol. 6.62, Turyn rightly keeps 
the manuscript yeraddagév and does not cite 
Garrod’s and Bowra's unnecessary correction 
to peravdacev. In Ol. 6.82, Turyn follows 
Bergk in reversing the words \vyupas axédvas 
(so Bowra), but I prefer with Gildersleeve and 
Farnell to keep the manuscript reading. In 
Ol. 7. (which Turyn might have said was in- 
scribed in gold letters on Athena's temple at 
Lindos, excavated by the Danes and partly 
restored by the Italians) 39, Turyn changes 
gavoiuBporos, which Bowra keeps, to Schroe- 
der’s yaeciuBporos, though it occurs in no 
Pindar manuscript. In Ol. 10.9b, there is no 
mention of Schneidewin's reading dpar’ dv 
(also Bowra’s) for @varav. In Ol. 10.26, I see 
no reason for Turyn’s adoption of Christ's 
révwv (also Bowra) for the manuscripts’ 
Bapdy or Bwyd. In Ol. 10.106, Turyn reads 
é\xa@ with no mention of ddxe for &\adxe, as 
read by others. In Ol. 11.21, to Turyn’s é- 
a\\ataiar’ (taken from Wackernagel) I pre- 
fer Lehrs’ dcaddAdtavro, adopted in 1891 by 
Gildersleeve (who in 1885 preferred d&- 
a\Adtavro), Schroeder, Sandys, et al. See 
AJP 12 (1891) 386; 15 (1894) 399. A stroke 
of the pen often sets a text aright. In Ol. 
14.2, Turyn keeps Bergk’s reading \axotoa 
tai re as does Gildersleeve, but Bowra reads 
Naxoicar aire (aire being in the codices). 


In Pyth. 2.17b there is no mention of 
Spigel’s roiviuos; in line 36 there is no men- 


tion of Béckh’s wori xotrov iévr’. In Pyth. 
3.24, Turyn reads darav (so Moschopulus), 
but Bowra keeps aiaray as read by the co 
dices. In Pyth. 4.57, Turyn reads 4% ja but in 
line 78 jpa for dpa (as in the codices, Béckh, 
Sandys, etc.). In line 105 Turyn has évrpa- 
medov, Bowra éxrparedov (Heyne). There is 
no mention of the fact that Matthew Arnold 
(A Speech at Eton) read ebrparedor (perhaps 
taken from Erasmus). In line 225 Turyn 
reads yeviwy, Bowra yva0wv for manuscript 
tavdav. In Pyth. 9.64, Turyn reads airai 
and does not adopt Bergk’s reading, as he 
often does, of the much better aivyais (so also 
Bowra). In Nem. 3.14, Turyn reads dyopav 
with no mention of efpay. In Nem. 4.90, 
Turyn reads with Mommsen deicerat, rai, 
sé gés, Hermann, Béckh, Schroeder, Sandys 
et al., &ewév wore, rat, Bowra dewe xérais 
(not in Turyn). For possible readings in Nem. 
7.31-35, see AJP 64 (1943) 325-326. In Nem. 
9.41, Turyn adopts Béckh’s ‘Péas, but Bow- 
ra's "Apéas is more faithful to the manuscript 
apeias. In Nem. 10.5, Turyn reads with 
Heyne xar@xwev, Bowra xatéxti bev, Sandys 
xataoixa Ger (not in Turyn); in line 37 Turyn 
has érera, Bowra évérea. In Isth. 5.65, 
Turyn has éxms’ Smyv (as Ceporinus and 
Sandys, who is never cited by Turyn), 
Bowra éxmé’. 


I could give many more examples, but 
enough. This is an edition of Pindar’s odes 
which every classical] library and every eager 
student of Pindar should have, an authorita- 
tive and sound text. 

Davin M. Rostnson 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Nores 


1Cf. my Sappho and her Influence (1924) (with 
Miller), The Songs of Sappho (Greek text and translation 
and essays, 1925), Pindar, a Poet of Eternal Ideas (1936). 

? Cf. my review in CP 32. (1937) 280-283. Neither 
Bowra nor Turyn used my review though Turyn pre- 
sented his text to the Cracow Polish Academy in 1938. 
The New York edition was photolithographed in the 
US.A., an “exemplar editionis in Universitatis Craco- 
viensis offcina excusae photolithographice iteratum.™ 
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248 AMHERST SCHOLARSHIP 
THE HARRY pve FOREST SMITH 
SCHOLARSHIP 
For stupents in Greek, in their senior year at high WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
school, Amherst College offers a freshman scholarship 
of four hundred and fifty dollars, to be awarded on the Bookseller 


basis of a competitive examination. The examination 
this year will be held on March 7 in each of the schools 2031 Walnut Street 
where there are one or more candidates for the scholar- : . 
ship. An announcement of the man who stands first in Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
the examination will be made on or before March 24. 
The actual award will be made at the time when the 
successful competitor is notified of his admission to 
Amherst College. The holder of the scholarship will be GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS 
required to take one of the regular courses in the De- 
partment of Greek during his freshman year. The exami- 
nation is so arranged that students offering only two 
years of Greek are in no way handicapped. isi 
Candidates for this scholarship must take the April Antiquity 
Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests, for which 
application must be made before March 22 (March 15 
west of the Mississippi). Each candidate must secure 
from the Director of Admission at Amherst College 
information as to which parts of the Achievement Test Literature 
he is required to take. He must dlso file application for 
admission to Amherst College not later than March 31. 
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JENKINS-WAGENER 


LATIN AND THE Jurns neal interest 


ROMANS into neal learning. 


© Teaches Latin just as any other language is taught. 
e Grammar is closely tied to the reading. 

e English and Latin resemblances are emphasized. 
© Drills are adequate and interestingly planned. 


© Meets all standard requirements. 


Excellent Teachers’ Manual GINN AND CO MPANY 
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